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UPPOSE Guiteau had missed! 

On July 2, 1881, President James 
Garfield was shot in the back by Charles 
Guiteau, a disappointed office-seeker. Two 
months later the President died from the 
wound. The country’s shocked grief was ac- 
companied by a deep surge of public anger 
against the rampant spoils system that had 
produced this national tragedy. In less than 
two years Congress passed the Pendleton 
Act, establishing a civil service system for 
the federal government—due largely, his- 
torians tell us, to the popular clamor that 
followed Garfield’s assassination. 

Now, 75 years later, we commemorate 
the Diamond Jubilee of Civil Service. Today 
the average citizen is just as strongly averse 
to “politicking” in public jobs as he was the 
day Garfield was shot. In fact, the same year 
that produced the first federal civil service 
law also marked the beginning of civil serv- 
ice in the State of New York and New York 
City. 

But suppose Guiteau had missed his tar- 
get! 

It is conceivable that the citizenry might 
have shrugged off the news of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the President’s life, and con- 
tinued to endure the mounting excesses of 
the spoilsmen. But it is inconceivable that 
this state of affairs would have been tol- 
erated down to this day. Something had to 
trigger a wave of reform, and it was tragic 
irony that a frustrated spoilsman was the 
one to do it. 

While no informed observer would main- 
tain that “civil service” has attained a state 
of flawless perfection in these 75 years, 
neither would he agree that spoils politics is 
forever dead and deeply buried. With its ad- 
mitted imperfections, civil service is still a 
vast improvement over what went before. 
The merit system ... the career system 

. call it what you will . . . is as funda- 
mental to the business-like operation of 
Twentieth-Century government as budgeting 
and machine accounting. When you stop to 
think that the personnel item is usually big- 
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ger than all the rest of the average public 
budget put together, this self-evident truth 
takes on a touch of the dramatic. 

“Civil service” has been milked for many 
a laugh by the cynic and the gagman. Their 
barbed wit does no honor to the men and 
women who have embarked on a public 
service career. The thinly veiled implication 
is that civil service doesn’t work, and those 
under civil service don’t work either! 

We who are engaged in public personnel 
work have a particular stake in the merit 
system and a particular responsibility to 
make it work. The original civil service laws 
were “conceived in anger and enacted in vir- 
tue.” Their goal was mainly to thwart the 
brokers in public jobs. The strategy was to 
guard the front door to the public service 
with competitive testing and protect the exit 
against wholesale political firings. 

But little of the early civil service legisla- 
tion paid much heed to the public employee 
once he was on the job. This despite the fact 
that such an employee would, under normal 
conditions, put in 30, 40, or even 50 years 
of work between the time of his entry into 
the service and his retirement. 

Gradually over the years the concept of 
employee-centered personnel administration 
has emerged. Today we recognize that those 
aspects of personnel administration which 
are concerned with the employee on the job 
can be just as important and just as reward- 
ing as those dealing with personnel selection. 
Indeed, the focal point of much present-day 
personnel research is centered on employee 
morale and motivation . . . leadership and 
supervision . . . human relations . . . train- 
ing—in short, the worker on the job. 

The able public administrator looks to 
the personnel office for advice and help in 
handling these phases of his personnel re- 
sponsibilities. And a well-rounded personnel 
program today is as much concerned with 
the employee throughout his working career 
as it is about the job applicant, his test score, 
and the machinery for his certification from 
the eligible list. 

In 75 years of experience with civil serv- 
ice in the United States, we have accumu- 
lated a vast storehouse of knowledge about 
practical personnel techniques. But some- 
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Clara Demuling 





Experience With Flexible Hiring Rates 


Report on setting rates for hard-to-fill positions in 
the federal civil service. 





HE April, 1957 issue of Public Person- 
T nel Review carried a discussion of the 
question “What are some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of hiring above the mini- 
mum rate in the public service for more ex- 
perience or education or to meet competi- 
tion for shortage occupations?” The six con- 
tributors who discussed the pros and cons 
were connected with municipal, county, 
state, and territorial civil service jurisdic- 
tions. 

Because the experience of a national gov- 
ernment may also be of interest, this article 
describes the operation of a program in the 
United States Civil Service Commission for 
setting rates above the minimum. 


A Million Workers Affected 

Almost a million white-collar workers in 
the United States government are paid under 
the Classification Act of 1949 as amended. 
Pay scales under the Act are set by the Con- 
gress. Under the Act, positions are grouped 
according to the kind of work, level of diffi- 
culty, and qualifications required. Pay is 
based on these three factors, and the posi- 
tions are arranged in eighteen pay grades, 
representing levels of work difficulty. 

The Congress sets a range for each grade! 
with fixed minimum, maximum, and inter- 
mediate steps within each range. As a gen- 
eral compensation rule, all new appoint- 
ments are made at the minimum rate of each 
grade. Positions which are sufficiently sim- 
ilar as to kind of work, level of difficulty, 
and qualifications requirements to warrant 
similar treatment in personnel and pay ad- 
ministration constitute a “class.” 


1 The existing pay scale for grade 18 has only 
one rate. 





The opinions expressed in this paper are those 
of the author and do not necessarily represent 
the views of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 
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The Commission’s? authority for setting 
rates above the minimum is contained in 
Section 803 of the Classification Act. Justi- 
fication for Section 803 was that: 


The Commission’s recruiting experience 
indicates that for certain types of jobs in 
specific localities it is sometimes impossible 
to obtain persons who will accept Govern- 
ment employment at the minimum rate of 
the appropriate Classification Act grade. 
Where this is true, in the interests both of 
recruiting and retaining qualified workers, 
the Commission should be able to set a 
proper within-grade salary rate as the of- 
ficial minimum rate for given positions in 
specified agencies and localities. 

Pay above the minimum rate would be 
authorized only where absolutely necessary 
to recruit and keep employees who can- 
not be obtained at the minimum sate. 
These within-grade rates would be re-ex- 
amined periodically and reduced to the 
minimum rate of the grade as soon as 
recruitment conditions allowed.’ 


The basic paragraph of Section 803 reads 
as follows: 


Whenever the Commission shall find (1) 
that a sufficient number of qualified eligi- 
bles for positions in a given class cannot be 
secured in one or more areas or locations 
at the existing minimum rate for such class, 
and (2) that there is a possibility that a 
sufficient number of such eligibles can be 
secured by increasing the minimum rate 
for such class in such areas or locations to 
one of the higher rates within the grade in 
which such class is placed, the Commission 
may establish such higher rate as the mini- 
mum rate for that class in each area or 
location concerned. 


* “Commission” is used in this article for the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

*Statement of Purpose and Justification of 
Administration’s Legislative Program of Per- 
sonnel Management. From Hearings before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, 83rd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, on S. 2665, February 1954. 





Departure From Precedent 

Since 1923, the Classification Act has had 
as its basic concept “equal pay for equal 
work,” and the last major revision of the 
Act (1949) reiterated the basic concept. 

Until the use of Section 803, there was no 
difference in treatment in pay administration 
for one category of professional jobs as 
against another. That is, the entrance job of 
the graduate engineer, the graduate biolo- 
gist, the graduate mathematician, economist, 
accountant, etc. with a B.S. degree has been 
classified at grade 5; and under the Classifi- 
cation Act, new appointments to all grade 5 
positions, prior to operations under Section 
803, were made at the same entrance salary. 

Now all this has been changed. While 
previously the concept of “equal pay for 
equal work” applied uniformly, under Sec- 
tion 803 a premium of as much as $1,000 is 
paid for one category of position as against 
another, not because the work of the higher- 
paid category is more difficult and responsi- 
ble, or more important in the eyes of the 
Commission, but simply because a basic fac- 
tor in economics has been recognized in the 
Classification Act—that is, the principle of 
supply and demand. 

Recognition of long and satisfactory serv- 
ice has always been another basic concept in 
the Classification Act. Advancement from 
one step to the next higher step within a 
grade is intended for employees each time 
they complete a satisfactory period of serv- 
ice in a grade. 

However, Section 803 authorizes increases 
to a higher step of the grade without giving 
any consideration to length of service in 
grade. If, for example, the Commission has 
changed the rate from the normal entrance 
minimum to the maximum rate, a new em- 
ployee is hired at the maximum rate. How- 
ever, an experienced employee already on 
the rolls who has earned the maximum rate 
through years of service is paid the same 
rate. 


Criteria Used in Authorizing Increases 

The Commission, recognizing the inevita- 
ble misalignment, has emphasized a very 
thoughtful approach to the application of 
Section 803. It asks the federal departments 
and agencies to assure themselves that the 
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resultant benefits will outweigh the problems 
arising from the pay misalignment. 

Before authorizing increases, the Commis- 
sion considers: 


1. The intensity of recruiting efforts made. 

2. The extent to which employing agencies 
have attempted to recruit and use employees 
with lesser skills. 

3. Whether maximum utilization is being 
made of shortage personnel already on the rolls. 

4. Use made by the employing agencies of 
training programs. 

5. Possible re-engineering of jobs to assign 
the less technical duties to employees in sup- 
porting roles. 

6. The condition of the labor market. This 
includes an examination of civil service reg- 
isters, declinations, and sources of possible eligi- 
bles. 

7. Number of vacant positions now and 
anticipated in the next year. 

8. Accessions and separations over a period 
of time and reasons for separations. 

9. Additional cost to the government for new 
hires and employees on the rolls. 

10. Salary paid by non-federal employers. 


Who Got the Raise? 


Contrary to expectations at the time the 
bill was enacted into law, geographic cover- 
age has been largely nationwide or broader. 
Increases which have been confined to local 
recruiting problems have been comparatively 
limited. And where they have been author- 
ized in limited geographic areas, they have 
been principally for tabulating machine op- 
eration, engineering aid, and draftsman po- 
sitions. 

Then, too, needs for increases under Sec- 
tion 803 were manifested much earlier in 
the program for professional and scientific 
positions than for clerical and technical po- 
sitions. Whereas the first action was taken in 
February, 1955, for engineers and scientists, 
a case was not made for increases in any 
non-professional category until July, 1956. 
This was for tabulating machine operation 
positions in Detroit, Michigan. 

Since then, increases have been made for 
this and related tabulating equipment jobs 
in various large-city areas principally in Cal- 
ifornia. For engineering aid and draftsman 
positions, rates have been raised in the 
States of California and Utah and in the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis area. 

The Commission authorized the first in- 
creases in February, 1955. The increases 
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were confined to the threshold levels, grades 
5 and 7, and applied to engineering and cer- 
tain other professional and physical science 
categories. Later, for these categories the 
Commission authorized two additional in- 
creases, the last of which, in April, 1956, 
raised entrance rates to the maximum step 
of grades 5 and 7. Additional categories of 
critical occupations have been included in 
the increases at grades 5 and 7 since the 
original action. 

Increases have also been extended to 
higher grades. The first action to raise rates 
for higher grades of positions was taken in 
July, 1955, when rates were raised to the 
maximum for medical officers, grades 11 
through 15. The next significant action at 
the higher grades was in July, 1956. At that 
time, rates for positions of engineers and 
scarce-category scientists were raised to in- 
termediate steps of grades 9 and 11. 

A month later a case was made by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics for 34 highly specialized classes of aero- 
nautical research scientists to the maximum 
step of all grades through grade 17. 

At that time, an interagency work-group 
was organized in the Commission with the 
cooperation of representative departments. 
The work-group undertook a study as to the 
need for and the possibility of extending the 
action already taken for aeronautical re- 
search scientists to additional classes of po- 
sitions. 

From October, 1956, to May, 1957, the 
work-group directed its efforts to gathering 
and analyzing the needed data for all pro- 
fessional engineering positions and repre- 
sentative critical physical science categories. 
As a result of the findings of the work-group 
and a well-documented request for increased 
rates received from the Department of the 
Navy in May, 1957, the Commission staff 
had sufficient data to make a proposal in 
June, 1957, to raise rates under Section 803 
to the maximum step of each grade through 
grade 17 for all professional engineering 
classes of positions and for certain recog- 
nized critical physical science positions. 

Budgetary and policy considerations in 
some of the departments which represented 
the largest employers were resolved in the 
course of the next few months following the 
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proposal of the Commission staff, and, on 
December 9, 1957, the Commission author- 
ized maximum increases for all grades and 
classes of professional engineers and certain 
scarce-category scientists. 

The table on page 92 shows professional 
classes of positions and increases authorized 
as of February 17, 1958. 


Coverage and Cost 

The number of employees in positions for 
which entrance rates have been raised is 
67,000 in round numbers, based on figures 
submitted by the employing agencies at the 
time the increases were effected. Of these, 
63,500 apply to employees in professional 
and scientific positions, and about 3,500 ap- 
ply to non-professional employees. The 
67,000 total estimated coverage under Sec- 
tion 803 is about 7 per cent of the total 
number of employees paid under the Classi- 
fication Act. 

Annual cost for employees on the rolls 
paid under the Classification Act is about 
$4,800,000,000. The estimated additional 
cost because of increased rates under Sec- 
tion 803 is estimated at about $41,000,000 
on an annual basis for employees already 
on the rolls. On a percentage basis therefore 
the increased estimated cost is less than 1 
per cent of the total payroll for employees 
paid under the Act. 

Prior to the time an increase is effected, 
the Commission requests the agencies to 
submit the estimated additional cost, on a 
twelve-months’ basis, if current and antici- 
pated vacancies are filled in the particular 
classes under consideration. On this basis, 
the consolidated estimate for new hires since 
the beginning of operations in February, 
1955, is about 23,000, at an estimated addi- 
tional cost of $19,000,000. 


Reviewing the Results 
The Commission reviews its authoriza- 
tion for increased rates at least once a year. 
In its review, the Commission asks the em- 
ploying agencies for information as follows: 


1. Results of increased rates. 

(a) For which of the positions and to. 
what extent did the increased rates 
increase acceptances? 

(b) For which of the positions did it 
enable the agency to hold its own? 
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(c) For which of the positions have ac- 
ceptances decreased since rates were 
raised? Give what are considered the 
reasons for this situation. 

2. A description of recruiting difficulties if 
any are being experienced. 

3. For which positions is current rate ade- 
quate, too low, or too high? 

4. Additional techniques introduced to im- 
prove recruiting. 

5. Comments on any adverse effect the in- 
creased rates have on employees in other classes 
of positions. 


The annual reviews thus far have formed 
no basis for reducing any of the higher-than- 
minimum rates. 


Adverse Reactions 


The concept of “equal pay for equal 
work” has become firmly fixed since 1923, 
and any deviation comes as a shock to the 
individual employee and to interested pro- 
fessional and other groups. They have not 
accepted the fact that Section 803 makes in- 
roads on the basic concept of the Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Another reason for adverse reaction is 
that a clear understanding does not prevail 
of the intent and limitations of the provi- 
sion of law. Essentially, Section 803 is de- 
signed to help recruiting. It was not prima- 
rily intended to raise pay for employees on 
the rolls. Rather, extension of the increases 
to them is an incidental action. 


Unfavorable reactions were of course ex- 


pected in the Commission at the time the 
first action under Section 803 was being 
considered. I recall some comments of the 
late Mr. Ismar Baruch, who knew the Classi- 
fication Act better than anybody else. His 
comments went something like this: 


This is a precedent-shattering action, 
based on a provision something like those 
that never worked satisfactorily before, be- 
cause they weren't tied up to recruiting as 
this one is, and because allied or associated 
employees whose salaries were unaffected 
felt very much aggrieved. We'll have a 
good bit of correspondence on this and the 
major question will be—“Why can’t the 
action be extended?” The “Me-too” ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Baruch was the most accurate prophet 
the Commission has ever had. Synthesized 
comments which bear out his forecast are 
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interspersed in the following summary of 
the common sources of adverse reaction. 


Employees in supporting roles, or who 
work side by side with employees whose 
rates have been raised. 

I'd like to have a good reason why ***** 
***k*4 Were not included in the top step 
raise. It’s an awful waste of personnel to 
keep these men under the heel of an engi- 
neer; in fact, with the years of experience 
back of them, they’re more valuable than 
the crop of engineers fresh out of college 
right now. Theory is good but without ex- 
perience they’re babes in the woods. 


Employees in allied series or somewhat re- 
lated jobs. 

Science is indivisible; and categorization 
in science is not necessarily descriptive of 
function. Many chemists and physicists are 
working in ********** areas; and many 
***k*4e*#*** are engaged in the study of 
chemical and physical phenomena. We are 
convinced that the selective advancement 
of one group of scientists within the Civil 
Service is not only a disservice to other 
professional workers, but is not in the best 
interests of our defense effort. 


Professional societies of scientists, and or- 
ganized groups of employees not included 
in the increases. 

The contributions of the ********** 
sciences to the health, welfare, and security 
of the world are too well known to need 
repetition. In the last analysis, it may well 
come to pass that the decisions upon which 
will rest the fate of this world will come 
from **********_not from physicists, 
chemists, or mathematicians. 


I need not recount the important strides 
made in basic and applied research in **** 
****** in the past years; nor is it necessary 
that I emphasize the critical role of the 
*#e*eEEEEK sciences for the survival of 
man. Any action, like the action of the 
Civil Service Commission, which discour- 
ages superior minds from entering these 
challenging areas of research, is short- 
sighted and dangerous. 


Employees with the same qualifications, but 
who work in jobs for which rates were not 
raised. 

My husband has an engineering degree, 
but he has been working as a ********** 
most of the time. He is dedicated to the 
work he is doing and several times has had 
lucrative offers from other concerns. As a 
mother of two sons, with high hopes for 


*The row of asterisks in each sample stands 
for the occupational category which was the 
subject of the comment. 





their future, I feel tempted to urge him to 
go toa job which pays more money. We do 
not want riches; only a fair salary. My hus- 
band has had many setbacks, but this last 
blow is hard to take. 


Employees who have been in the grade for 
many years and have earned their within- 
grade increases. 

I am now at the top of grade 12 and have 
attained it by step increases over the years. 
Recent increases granted employees with 
much less service is a subterfuge with dis- 
criminating effects on the more experienced 
workers. It is very unfair to those who have 
been faithful and sacrificial by remaining in 
the one grade over the years rather than 
seeking promotion. It fosters dissatisfaction 
and discontent and gives rise to doubts as 
to the stability expected of the merit sys- 
tem. 


Were Objectives Realized? 


Despite the above expression of adverse 
reactions, the Commission’s periodic reviews 
thus far have not revealed that the effects 
on morale were so serious that they out- 
weighed the favorable effects of the in- 
creases. The advantages gained in the way 
of meeting the intent of the legislation are 
described below under the heading “Meeting 
objectives.” Advantages have also accrued 
which go beyond the specific objectives. 
These are touched on under the heading of 
“Positive effects beyond specific objectives.” 

Meeting objectives. Because of space 
limitations, the discussion is confined to the 
effects of Section 803 on engineering and 
scarce physical science categories as being 
sufficiently representative. 

The intent of the legislation is “to assist 
in providing an adequate supply of quali- 
fied personnel by enabling the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compete on a more nearly equal 
basis with nonFederal employers.”® 

This objective can be met only to the ex- 
tent that at least the maximum rate at a 
given grade under the Classification Act 
comes reasonably close to competitors’ 
rates. As competitors’ rates increase above 
the federal government’s rate, the less chance 
the government has to get its fair share of 
available eligibles. 

Before the Commission raised rates for 
the first time in February, 1955, the differ- 


5 As stated in the Commission’s regulations in 
the Federal Personnel Manual. 
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ence in annual salary was about $900 in 
favor of industry. When, following the use 
of Section 803, this gap was narrowed, the 
Commission’s annual reviews showed the 
federal government was able to increase its 
acceptance rate about 12 per cent—from 
17 per cent in 1954 to 29 per cent for the 
period ending August, 1956. (The accept- 
ance rate is based on the number of hires as 
against firm offers.) 

However, when the gap between salaries 
widened to a thousand dollars, more or less, 
and federal rates had already been raised to 
the maximum that was possible under Sec- 
tion 803, the federal government in 1957 
was no longer able to maintain its relatively 
favorable position of the previous year. 

In spite of the wide gap in salaries in 
favor of industry, some of the smaller em- 
ployers in government continued to show a 
satisfactory increase in acceptance rates. 
Also, some of the principal agency-users 
showed a slight further increase in accept- 
ance rates over 1956. Most of the large 
government employers, however, as might 
be expected, showed a decrease. 

For the August, 1957, review, we did not 
collect the precise kind of basic data on 
number of new hires compared to firm 
offers, so that we were not able to compute 
a percentage figure on acceptances that 
would have real validity when compared 
with the 29 per cent rate of acceptances in 
1956. However, in general, the reports over- 
all do not indicate that the decrease was so 
sharp as to lose all gains reported through 
1956. 

No attempt is made to predict how the 
agencies will fare with the 1958 graduating 
class. In some quarters, however, there have 
been indications that the tone of industry’s 
recruiting is somewhat less eager. Also, a 
recent reading of the civil service registers 
for the Washington, D. C. metropolitan 
area (as of January, 1958), and a tabula- 
tion of vacancies anticipated by the agencies 
for the next six months, show not only 
fewer vacancies, but also more eligibles at 
grades 5 and 7 than was the case when a 
reading was taken of the registers and an- 
ticipated vacancies in January, 1955. 

The last annual review included increases 
authorized at grades 9 and 11 for engineers 
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and scarce-category physical scientists. In 
these grades, some agencies reported im- 
provement in the number of acceptances as 
compared to job offers. The majority of the 
agencies considered that the increased rates 
at grades 9 and 11 had helped to retain em- 
ployees on the rolls and to maintain the 
status quo in recruiting. However, in gen- 
eral, the employing agencies reported that 
federal salaries were still too low.® 

The results of the increases through grade 
17 authorized in December, 1957, will not 
be available until the next annual review is 
completed. 

Positive effects beyond specific objectives. 
The program has produced positive effects 
beyond meeting the specific objective of im- 
proving the government’s position in com- 
peting for its fair share of eligibles. It has 
contributed, in some cases, to the settlement 
of long-standing agency and Commission 
differences regarding proper classification as 
to series and classes. It has, in some in- 
stances, speeded up the development of se- 
ries and class definitions in a number of 
categories. 

It has brought about fuller use by the 
agencies of desirable techniques in recruit- 
ing and utilizing personnel in scarce cate- 
gories. 


Separate Scientific Service Suggested 


Proponents of a separate scientific service © 


might consider the use that has been made 
of Section 803 as an argument in their favor. 
The fact that Section 803 has been applied 
preponderantly up to this time to profes- 
sional and scientific classes does not neces- 
sarily make a case for a separate scientific 
service, nor even for a classification system 
divorced from the basic structure of the 
Classification Act. 

Rather than proving a case for a separate 
scientific service, it seems to me operations 
under Section 803 make a case for provid- 
ing, within the framework of the Act, suffi- 
cient flexibility to insure that adjustment in 
rates, based on supply and demand for any 
kind of workers, can be expediently met. 


* At the time of the last annual review, the 
increased rates in effect were to the sixth step 
of grade 9 and the fourth step of grade 11. They 
have since been increased to the maximum rate 
for each grade. 
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Such flexibility would provide for adjust- 
ments in rates as they may be needed for any 
category of positions—technical, adminis- 
trative, or clerical—and not only profes- 
sional and scientific positions. 


Possible Revisions 

As now written, the law calls for applica- 
tion to a given class. The Commission has 
been able to justify the increases wherever 
appropriate for the entire chain of jobs in 
some occupations, but it has had to do so 
through the use of more cumbersome op- 
erations than would be called for if the law 
were expanded to provide for its applica- 
bility by broader categories than a class— 
that is, occupational series and groups. 

A further revision of Section 803 is pos- 
sible in order to retain the traditional recog- 
nition for long and satisfactory service in 
grade. But this is not so easy as simply giv- 
ing the Commission authority to increase the 
maximum rate of a given grade proportion- 
ately each time it increases the minimum. 
Provision would also have to be made for a 
graduated adjustment of rates for lower and 
higher grades, since, under the basic sched- 
ules of the Classification Act, rates are set 
to provide for orderly distribution of rates 
from grade 1 to grade 18. Modification of 
entrance rates, such as provided for under 
Section 803, therefore, throws the entire 
schedule for jobs in a given occupation into 
some misalignment. 

In order to provide for an equitable ad- 
justment, it would almost seem to amount to 
this—that the Congress set a minimum at 
grade 1 and a maximum at grade 18, placing 
somewhere in the Executive Branch author- 
ity for establishing and adjusting rates in 
between. 


Several Amendments Proposed 

The Congress and not the Commission 
has the authority to change pay schedules 
under the Classification Act for employees 
on the rolls. Section 803 gives the Commis- 
sion authority to raise rates only in critical 
shortage categories where recruiting and 
retention circumstances warrant the in- 
creases. It is true that a decision to raise the 
rate under Section 803 requires all federal 
agencies in the defined geographic areas or 
locations to similarly increase the pay of 





their current employees in the particular 
class of positions. However, this is a sec- 
ondary, rather than a primary, factor in the 
law. 

Section 803 is an amendment to the nor- 
mal established pay schedule to take care of 
the unusual situation. This assumes that the 
normal pay schedules are reasonably com- 
petitive and up-to-date. When normal pay 
schedules fall behind in all occupational 
classes, then the Commission must exercise 
even more refined judgment than would 
normally be the case with such legislation 
as Section 803. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the present session of Congress for a 
general revision of the basic compensation 
schedules under the Classification Act. One 
of the bills is S. 3052. If such a bill were to 
become law, the Commission would have to 
consider the future application of Section 
803 even more circumspectly, because of 
two proposed new amendments to the Clas- 
sification Act in the bill. 

One of these would permit the hiring at 
grade 7 of individuals without experience in 
positions requiring professional, scientific, 
or technical training. The significance of 
this is that a B.S. graduate could be hired 
at grade 7, whereas formerly his initial ap- 
pointment without experience or additional 
training could only be at grade 5. 

The other pertinent new amendment 
would permit the appointment at a higher 
rate of eligible individuals who have qual- 
ifications clearly above the average expected 
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of qualified eligibles and would permit new 
appointments at rates above the minimum 
when this would make it possible to match 
the appointee’s salary immediately prior to 
appointment. Presumably the Commission 
would issue such standards or regulations as 
may be necessary. 


What To Do 

It seems to me that in considering the ap- 
plication of any such standards or regula- 
tions in this area, the Commission will have 
to determine in each case which provision 
of law is best applied to each case under 
consideration, or whether the proposed new 
amendments, or any one of them, plus Sec- 
tion 803 (which thus far remains in the 
law) should all be applied. For example, a 
hypothetical case might be an outstanding 
graduate with a B.S. degree in a critically 
needed shortage category, with no experi- 
ence. In this case, it would be possible to 
bring him into the federal service (under 
the proposed amendment) at grade 7 in- 
stead of grade 5, and to pay him either at 
a higher-than-minimum rate for grade 7 
because of either the application of Section 
803, or of the proposed amendment to give 
him an increase because of clearly above- 
average qualifications, or both. 

Section 803, with some revision, plus 
amendments such as proposed in the bill 
mentioned, may give the Classification Act 
a good deal of the flexibility it needs to im- 
prove its effectiveness as a classification and 
pay system. 





It’s Time for a Change . . . 


After you have done the same thing in the same way for two years, you 
should look the method over carefully... after five years, look at it with 


suspicion ... 


and after ten years, throw it away and start all over—From 


Using Employee Suggestions To Improve Our State Government, State Merit 


Award Board, Sacramento. 
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A Step-by-Step Method 





for Recruiting Policemen and Firemen 


Robert W. Coppock and Barbara Brattin Coppock 


A carefully detailed program which can be used 
“as is” to bring applicants within target range. 





N RECRUITING for policemen and firemen, 

you can plan your program to obtain 
only average applicants or you can spend a 
little more effort and attract better appli- 
cants. Whichever approach is used, the first 
step is to establish a “floor” for the selec- 
tion program—a statement of basic mini- 
mum standards which all applicants must 
meet before they can be considered further. 
Information on these standards is usually 
placed in the official announcement of the 
examination where it can be seen by any- 
one who is now, or who may become, inter- 
ested in the job. 


Entrance Qualifications 

The use of stated minimum qualifications 
in the official public announcement has the 
advantage that many people who obviously 
do not meet them will not even submit ap- 
plications. Thus, they screen themselves 
without effort on the part of the recruiting 
agency. However, all of the applications 
which are submitted must be carefully 
checked to weed out those in which the 
established qualifications are not met even 
though the applicants themselves felt they 
were qualified. 

A gradual raising of minimum qualifica- 
tions has been one technique by which police 
and fire department forces have been im- 
proved. While it is true that some people 
who do not meet these qualifications would 
make very satisfactory policemen or fire- 
men, still the adhering to reasonable mini- 
mum requirements in age, education, and 
physical standards has been one method of 
assuring that only individuals well qualified 
in these respects will be employed. 

Areas in which requirements are com- 
monly established and the current generally 
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accepted minimum standards for each are 
listed below. The same standards may be 
applied both to entrance level policemen 
and firemen. The application of standards 
is considered in greater detail later under the 
heading “Standards for Minimum Require- 
ments.” 

Citizenship. United States citizenship is 
universally required, but it need not be by 
birth. 

Education. Edueation equivalent to com- 
pletion of the twelfth school grade is now 
generally required throughout the United 
States. This requirement has been made not 
because all men with less than a high school 
education would necessarily fail to do an 
acceptable job as a policeman or fireman 
but to insure that applicants possess the in- 
telligence necessary to complete the twelfth 
grade. This degree of intelligence is consid- 
ered necessary in order for an acceptable 
job to be performed. The requirement of 
education equivalent to completion of the 
twelfth grade has another advantage. It 
means that the basic training of all new 
rookies can be geared to the same educa- 
tional level and can require knowledge of 
the subjects commonly taught in high school. 

Age. A minimum age of 21, 22, or 23 
and maximum age of 29, 30, or 31 are 
standard requirements. The age limits are an 
attempt to obtain applicants who are rela- 
tively mature and physically capable of 
meeting the rigorous requirements of the 
services. Persons in this age group, who 
meet the other qualifications, are more apt 
to be interested in making a career out of 
the service. 


Epitor’s NotE—This article is adapted from 
a section of the new publication How To Re- 
cruit and Select Policemen and Firemen. See 
page 159 for further information. 





Height. A minimum height requirement 
of 5’6”, 5’7”, or 5’8” is common practice for 
the fire service and 5’8”, 5’9”, 5'10” for the 
police service. Permissible maximum heights 
are usually 6'5”, 6’6”, or 6’7”. 

For some time it was considered good 
practice to use tables showing a permissible 
weight range to apply to each height shown 
on the table. This practice occasionally re- 
sulted in the disqualification of persons in 
top physical shape, such as star football 
players, for example, whose weight was high 
in proportion to their height. It is now rec- 
ommended that the relationship of height to 
weight be left up to the examining physician 
and that only the minimum and maximum 
requirements be used. 

Criminal Record. Any applicant with a 
serious police record should be disqualified, 
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The Examination Announcement 


Once the basic floor is established in the 
minimum qualifications, the rest of the pub- 
lic announcement may be used merely as a 
standard tool to present essential informa- 
tion to anyone interested in obtaining a job. 
Or it may be used as a positive recruiting 
device to attract the interest of those already 
employed. 

Information To Be Included. Some in- 
formation is considered essential and should 
be included in every announcement in order 
to answer the questions normally asked 
about the job. Other information is recom- 


mended as being desirable to help the ap- 


plicant learn more about the work, and in 
some cases to convince him of the desir- 
ability of the position over the one he is 
presently holding. 





FEATURES OF RECRUITING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Essential 
Title of job 
Minimum requirements 
Where to obtain applications 
Final date for submitting applications 


Salary 


Desirable 


Description of the examination process 
Date and place of examination 
Subject and weight of the component parts of 


the examination 


Information on possible increases in salary 


Short description of the job 

Probable number of appointments to be made 
as a result of the examination 

Description of fringe benefits (Retirement, va- 
cation, sick leave, etc.) 





of course. All applicants should be finger- 
printed and a routine police check made to 
determine whether they have any previous 
record. 

Exceptions to Standards. Different stand- 
ards to fit local situations may well be estab- 
lished in some jurisdictions. A word of 
caution should be included, however, about 
exceptions to the standards. Once standards 
have been established in a given jurisdic- 
tion, an exception should be made only 
with the full realization that more problems 
will probably be made than solved by the 
granting of the exception. People generally 
can understand a rejection if they fail to 
meet an established objective standard, but 
they react strongly to a rejection if word 
gets around that someone else who failed 
to meet the same standard was approved by 
exception. 
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Style and Format. It was previously men- 
tioned that besides conveying information 
to applicants about the job, the examination 
announcement, if properly constructed, can 
and should serve as an effective recruiting 
device. If the announcement is well de- 
signed, it will catch the eye of the appli- 
cant. If it is well written, it will hold his 
interest. Some of the techniques to follow in 
reaching these goals are outlined below: 

Use Pictures—When you see many offi- 
cial announcements placed together on the 
same bulletin board, what will draw your 
eye to one more than the others? Pictures or 
drawings! The drawings need not be made 
by a professional artist. Someone with a 
little artistic ability can raise the announce- 
ment out of the run-of-the-mill group. Photo- 
graphs are even more eye-catching. They 
can be inexpensively incorporated into the 
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announcement if a miultilith machine is 
available for duplication purposes. 

Write Simply—Do not scare applicants 
away by using a long, dull announcement 
filled with jargon, phrases which are mean- 
ingless to the man on the street, or unnec- 
essary material. Applicants may form their 
first, and often lasting, impression of the 
department from the examination announce- 
ment since it is often their first contact with 
the department. Be sure to include all nec- 
essary information, but use simple, easily- 
understood words. 

Use Eye-Catching Words and Phrases— 
Your announcement should be effective 
enough to attract people who are not neces- 
sarily interested in a job as policemen or 
firemen. They might however, be interested 
in “a career,” “retirement at 51,” “the police 
profession,” or “permanent year-round em- 
ployment.” They may be attracted by such 
phrases as “Join the city’s finest” or “Can 
you meet the requirements for this profes- 
sion?” Place yourself in the position of an 
applicant and check the announcement to 
see if it would persuade you to inquire fur- 
ther into the job. 

Where To Post the Announcement. The 
general criteria to be used in determining 
where to place examination announcements 
is simply: “Where will they be seen by 
qualified individuals who may be interested 
in applying?” In the case of the entrance 
level police and fire positions this boils down 
to public bulletin boards in locations where 
socially minded, athletically inclined men 
are apt to gather. Below is a partial list of 
these locations found in a typical commu- 
nity: 

. Post Office 

. Libraries 

. Chamber of Commerce 

. Educational Institutions 

YMCA 

. National Guard or Reserve Armory 
. Legion Hall 

. Athletic and Sport Clubs 

. Community Centers 


A detailed analysis of the community re- 
sources in your locality will probably add 
more to the above general list. 

There is another source of applicants 
which may not be located in the community 
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but which should not be overlooked. Armed 
forces separation centers are valuable re- 
cruiting locations because many of the men 
being separated are looking for employment, 
are in good physical condition, and are in 
the proper age bracket. If possible, a per- 
sonal call should be made to any Army, 
Navy, or Air Force Separation Center re- 
turning men to your area. 

If possible, in addition, bulletins can be 
placed where practically everyone in the 
community must see them within a specific 
period of time. For example, you can tie 
publicity about the examination to an activ- 
ity such as obtaining licenses for cars, filing 
tax returns, or registering to vote. 


Notifying “In-Between” Applicants 

Some good applicants may be lost to the 
service if they apply at a time when no 
examination is scheduled for the immediate 
future. They prefer not to wait around until 
the next examination is announced. Often 
it is true they do have other jobs by the 
time the next test is held, but it is to the 
advantage of the department to call the ex- 
amination to their attention in case they 
may still be interested. A good way to do 
this is to discuss the jobs with them when 
they come in the first time and have them 
make out a notification-of-examination card 
addressed to themselves. The card will then 
be mailed to them when the examination is 
announced and will ask them to come in 
and make out an application if they are in- 
terested. It is even better, and costs very 
little more, to have them preaddress an 
envelope into which an application form 
and an examination announcement can be 
inserted and mailed when the next examina- 
tion is announced. This saves them another 
trip or letter to the office to get the applica- 
tion form. Besides being good public rela- 
tions, this practice may bring in an applica- 
tion which would otherwise be lost. 


What Other Publicity Is Helpful 

Examination announcement posted on 
bulletin boards throughout the community 
will generally attract the attention of people 
who are already interested in the police or 
fire fields or who are unemployed. But it 
is far too easy for the eyes of a happily em- 
ployed man to pass rapidly over just another 





announcement posted on a bulletin board. 
It is advisable, therefore, to design addi- 
tional publicity to try to stimulate the inter- 
est of desirable applicants for fire and police 
work. Some attention-getting approaches can 
be built around such points as the salaries of- 
fered, professional standing of fire and/or 
police work, chances for advancement, etc., 
together with a statement as to where fur- 
ther information can be secured. The pub- 
licity may be in the form of newspaper 
stories or ads, news releases, radio an- 
nouncements, handbills, ads in buses or 
street cars, or direct contact. These are dis- 
cussed in more detail below. Once interest 
has been stimulated, and the request for 
more information is received, a copy of the 
application form and official announcement 
can be sent. 

Newspaper Stories. A newspaper story is 
one of the best means of calling attention to 
employment opportunities in police or fire 
departments. Fortunate is the department 
which has close enough working relations 
with a paper in the community so that a re- 
porter may be called in to develop a story on 
the need for additional recruits. Sometimes, 
a statement about opportunities in the fire 
and police departments can be worked into a 
regular story on some newsworthy incident 
which will probably be widely read, such as 
an account of a large fire. Or a story may 
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be tied into some other subject, such as a 
recommendation from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to increase personnel 
in the department. If the story can be ac- 
companied by a picture, so much the better. 
Pictures are better attention-getters than any 
printed material. 

News Releases. Often a police or fire de- 
partment does not have direct contact with 
all of the newspapers in areas from which 
applicants might be drawn. If this is true, it 
may be advisable to prepare a news release 
to send to the papers for possible publica- 
tion. An example of such a news release is 
shown below. 

Any news release of this type, to be suc- 
cessful, should contain some interesting 
piece of information which will make it 
newsworthy. This will make the release 
much more acceptable to the editor and will 
also catch the eye of the readers. 

Keep the release as short as possible with- 
out omitting any essential information such 
as the newsworthy angle, the salary, the 
deadline for filing, and the entrance require- 
ments. You can help the editor by double- 
spacing the release and providing wide mar- 
gins to permit easy modification if necessary. 
Show the source of the release so that addi- 
tional information can be obtained if de- 
sired. Indicate a release date or state “Im- 
mediate Release.” Do not worry about pro- 


Sample News Release 


Middletown Fire Department 
City Hall 
TW 7965 


For release after 9:00 A.M. March 15 


Fire Chief, John Doe announced today that the new Washington Heights Fire 
Station will probably be placed in operation by the first of July and more Fire- 


fighters are needed to man the new station. 


The fire department is going to conduct an examination to fill these vacancies 
and other vacancies which may occur for the next year or more. 

Application forms can be obtained at any fire station and must be filed at the 
fire department headquarters by midnight, April 15. 

All applicants must have the equivalent of a high school education and be 
American citizens. They must meet strict physical requirements, including 20/20 
vision corrected. The age limit is 21 to 31 and height must be between five feet 


nine inches and six feet four inches. 


The salary starts at $300 a month and increases each year to $365 at the end 


of four years. 
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viding a heading; the staff of the newspaper 
will select an appropriate one. 

Some personal contact with the City Edi- 
tor may help to get good treatment for the 
release when it is delivered to the paper. 

If there is a good opportunity to use a 
picture with the press release it may be a 
mistake to try to have it taken departmen- 
tally. Mention the idea to the City Editor 
and he may make arrangements for a pho- 
tographer to take a picture which will better 
suit their needs—and yours, too. 

Finally, time the release so that it will ap- 
pear in the papers as a planned part of your 
publicity. If a release date is mentioned, by 
all means see that the paper has the material 
in time to meet the suggested date. If the 
release asks candidates to file for an exami- 
nation after the closing date for acceptance 
of applications is past not many friends will 
be made for the department. Good timing, 
on the other hand, will permit the release to 
get to the attention of the City Editor in 
plenty of time for publication and at the 
same time will avoid its appearing so far in 
advance that it is forgotten by the time the 
opening date for applications arrives. 

Radio Publicity. It is a good idea to have 
radio stations in the community announce 
the examination. This “spot” type of an- 
nouncement is considered a public service 
and no charge is made. “Spots” are made 
between programs so they should not be 
over 30 seconds in length. After the an- 
nouncement is prepared, read it at normal 
speed and see that it does not exceed 30 sec- 
onds. An example of a spot announcement 
is shown below. 


The same precautions concerning format 
apply to the public service spot as to the 
news release. One additional suggestion: 
The length of time that the announcement 
will take on the air should be indicated in 
the release. 

Make the proposed spot announcement 
sound as much as possible like a regular 
radio announcement. This will increase the 
chances of its use and reduce the amount of 
modification required. Most radio stations 
will be glad to give you advice about prepar- 
ing announcements. 

Once spoken, a radio announcement can- 
not be “played back” like a record on a 
phonograph. The information it contains, if 
not remembered correctly, is lost. Any es- 
sential facts, such as the deadline for filing 
applications should be repeated at least once 
in the announcement. 

Posters. Posters are a very effective means 
of publicizing vacancies because of their at- 
tention-catching qualities. However, many 
departments cannot afford to have them de- 
veloped by a professional. You may discover 
an amateur artist in the municipal service or 
even in the department who can produce 
something to serve the purpose adequately. 
Some departments have obtained the help of 
an art class with desirable results. 

Posters serve primarily to catch attention 
and to give the source of further informa- 
tion. Do not attempt to use them to tell the 
whole story. If you do, they will merely ap- 
pear confused with too much detail and will 
fail to serve any purpose. Keep the written 
material to a minimum and the illustrative 
material simple and eye-catching. The same 


Sample Radio Spot Announcement 


Middletown Fire Department 
City Hall 
TW 7965 


Public Service Spot 

30 seconds 

Please do not use after 
April 15 


An employment opportunity that comes only about once in 2 years has just been 
announced by the Middletown Fire Department. Applications will be accepted 


until April fifteenth for Firefighter. 


The position pays $300-$365 a month. The department wants men who are 
high school graduates and between 21 and 31 years of age. Applications and de- 
tailed information can be obtained at the Middletown Fire Department head- 


quarters. 
That deadline on applications again is April fifteenth. 





types of material used for illustrating the 
public announcement may be used effec- 
tively in posters. 

Posters should be placed in approximately 
the same locations as are examination an- 
nouncements. In addition, there are certain 
places where only posters can be placed, 
such as on buses or in store windows. An 
effective use of posters in a store window is 
to display them along with equipment used 
by firemen or policemen. 

Direct Contact. Do you overlook the 
value of direct contact by present members 
of the force. Every fireman and policeman is 
a recruiting agent if he is armed with infor- 
mation concerning the examination. More- 
over, no one is usually more interested in 
getting good men on the force. Officers can 
also be detailed to talk to school groups, 
service organizations, and other groups 
where likely candidates may be found. 

Informational Statement. After men be- 
come interested enough in employment as 
the result of “attention-getting” advertising 
to request additional information about the 
job, it is helpful to have some duplicated in- 
formation available to answer their ques- 
tions. This can be in the form of an attrac- 
tive brochure, or simply a duplicated state- 
ment concerning the job. 


The Application 

Design. The application must be designed 
to ask questions whose answers will provide 
the information necessary to determine 
whether or not the applicant meets the mini- 
mum qualifications for the job. It can also 
furnish information that will help raters of 
the oral examination, if one is to be given. 
It may provide some of the background in- 
formation needed for the character investi- 
gation. Finally, it can give information for 
use in the personal folder established after 
the applicant is employed. 

A word of caution might be mentioned 
here. Eventually all of the above informa- 
tion is needed for those applicants who be- 
come employees. However, if all these ques- 
tions are placed in the original application, 
the form becomes so complicated that it is a 
major obstacle to taking an examination. 
Considerable time and effort can be wasted 
in recruiting good applicants only to have 
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them drop out because they are required to 
furnish too much specific information before 
there is much assurance of employment. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the applica- 
tion form be used for only the first two pur- 
poses listed above. The other information 
can be obtained at a later date after many 
people have been eliminated and there is a 
greater possibility that the applicant will be 
employed. He may not have so many objec- 
tions if he thinks he really has a chance for 
the job. 

Application Review. As the applications 
come in, they should be given a preliminary 
review to see that they contain all necessary 
information. If some part of the form is not 
filled out or some necessary supplemental 
material not included, such as citizenship 
papers or veteran papers, the error may be 
caught early and called to the attention of 
the applicant. He can supply the informa- 
tion or material needed before the applica- 
tion deadline is passed. 

If possible, all of the applications should 
be given their final review by one individual. 
This helps insure that the same standards 
are applied to all applications and that there 
is uniformity in the handling of special cases. 
Where the number of applicants or some 
other condition prevents this, it is very im- 
portant that the standards be written out in 
advance and clearly understood by all re- 
viewers to insure uniform treatment. 

Application review is made much easier 
if certain statements are accepted at face 
value. This can be done without loss of effec- 
tiveness because in the certificate on the ap- 
plication form signed by the applicant he 
agrees that any misstatement of material 
facts can cause him to lose his job. If he 
does deliberately (or carelessly) make a mis- 
statement, it will usually be uncovered when 
the investigation is conducted. 

Standards for Minimum Requirements. 
The following sections explain acceptable 
standards to be used in reviewing the forms 
for the minimum requirements on citizen- 
ship, education, and age. The height and 
weight requirements will be checked when 
the physical fitness test is given. The infor- 
mation on criminal record is_ generally 
checked after the written examination, oral 
examination, and physical fitness tests have 
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reduced the number of applicants being con- 
sidered for appointment. 

Citizenship—tThe first step in checking cit- 
izenship is to look at the place of birth. If 
the applicant states that he was born in any 
of the following places, it is assumed that 
he is a U. S. citizen: 


. Any one of the 48 states. 
. The District of Columbia. 
. Hawaii. 

. Alaska. 

. Puerto Rico. 

. The Virgin Islands. 


NOnkwWN 


A further check of citizenship is generally 
not made. It would of course, be possible to 
require the applicant to produce a birth cer- 
tificate at this time to prove his statement, 
but this is considered quite inadvisable. Such 
a requirement would be placing an unneces- 
sary hurdle in the path of the good applicant 
whose word should be sufficient.* 

Education—Education equivalent to grad- 
uation from the twelfth grade is the usual re- 
quirement. When an applicant indicates on 
his application form that he has graduated 
from high school, his statement is generally 
accepted at face value. At the time of the 
investigation, the high school may be con- 
tacted for various types of information 
about the applicant, including his possession 
of a diploma. 

If an applicant does not indicate on his 
application form that he has graduated from 
high school, it is considered good practice 
to have him submit evidence that he has “an 
equivalent amount of education.” The fol- 
lowing types of evidence can generally be 
considered to meet the requirements of 
“equivalent.” 

1. A passing score on the General Edu- 
cational Development (GED) Test. The 
accepted passing score varies from state to 
state so that inquiry should be made as to 
what are acceptable standards. The local 
school department can obtain information 
about this test for you. 


* Good practice dictates that proof of citizen- 
ship be required of those applicants not born in 
the United States. A more detailed discussion 
of pertinent citizenship documents appears in 
the full presentation. 
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2. Admission to and completion of some 
work in a recognized college. 

3. Certificate from the educational de- 
partment of the state, a local school board, 
or high school authorities showing that the 
candidate is considered to have the educa- 
tion represented by graduation from high 
school. 

4. When an applicant claims graduation 
from high school through completion of 
correspondence courses, he should be re- 
quested to submit the correspondence school 
certificate to his own or a local high school 
for its evaluation. If the high school would 
grant a diploma on the basis of the corre- 
spondence work, then the police or fire de- 
partment should probably accept their judg- 
ment. 

Age—The applicant’s statement on his 
application form regarding his date of birth 
is usually accepted without question at this 
time. Should there be some good reason to 
doubt the claim, a birth certificate can be re- 
quired for verification. 

The age of the applicant is often com- 
puted as of the date of the written examina- 
tion. However, it is better practice to permit 
an underage man to compete in the exami- 
nation if he will be old enough to meet the 
requirement at the time of appointment. 

With respect to maximum age, the best 
date to use is the anticipated establishment 
of the eligible list. Those candidates who 
might become overage before their names 
are reached on the eligible list should be 
notified to continue with the examination 
only if they wish to run the risk of being dis- 
qualified by age before appointment. 


How To Say “Not Qualified” 

Remember that the applicants are mem- 
bers of your public. They will naturally be 
sensitive about being told that they are not 
qualified to compete in the examination. 
Don’t make things worse by sending the bad 
news on a postcard for all to read. If there 
are only a few applications to be rejected, 
an individual letter to each applicant is ad- 
visable. If there are too many to make this 
practicable, a form letter will serve the pur- 
pose adequately. 








I. R. Lascola and R. P. Everett 








Personnel Surveys Help Line Management 


In California, state agencies turn to the Personnel 
Board for advice on improving management prac- 
tices. 





HE California State Personnel Board 

has added a new program to increase its 
service to agencies of the state. In conjunc- 
tion with a regular program of surveying the 
classification plans of state agencies on a pe- 
riodic basis, the Board is offering an inven- 
tory of personnel management within state 
agencies. 

Personnel management is defined for the 
purpose of the survey as those phases of ad- 
ministration concerned with the relation- 
ships, procedures, and policies of agency 
management that concern the employees of 
the agency. Subjects such as communica- 
tions, training, employee development, 
safety, health, sick leave, overtime, and dis- 
ciplinary actions are reviewed in the sur- 
veys. The purpose of the survey is to give 
agencies a factual inventory of their person- 
nel management program with suggestions 
for improvement and further development. 


An Idea Is Born 

This program developed as a by-product 
of periodic classification reviews made by 
the classification survey staff of the State 
Personnel Board. Classification plans of state 
agencies are surveyed every five to eight 
years. 

Classification surveys include a detailed 
study of the organization and functions of 
an agency in relation to the classification 
plan. Survey analysts desk-audit positions at 
all levels starting with top management 
down through supervisory levels to the low- 
est nonsupervisory positions. Analysts visit 
field installations as well as headquarters 
units. 

Because survey analysts made such broad 
contacts through an agency, they were often 
asked to gather supplementary information 
on personnel management. In some cases 
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these requests came from members of the 
State Personnel Board staff. For example, 
analysts might be requested to find how em- 
ployees were receiving training programs. 

In other cases, and these were more plenti- 
ful, special requests came from the agency. 
One agency requested that the survey staff 
sample employee attitude toward practices 
on overtime and stand-by time. 

Typically, such requests involved the gath- 
ering of facts and presenting those facts to 
the interested party. Since the main function 
of a survey analyst was to make a compre- 
hensive review of the agency classification 
plan, little emphasis was placed on organiz- 
ing supplementary material in a systematized 
fashion. Facts on personnel management 
were gathered at random, and in many cases 
the same questions were not asked at all lo- 
cations. 

The lack of system and organization 
meant that information gathered often repre- 
sented little more than a clue or hint as to 
the basic factors of a problem. In many 
cases, pertinent areas were overlooked. In- 
formation was usually presented verbally to 
the agency. Such material rarely found its 
way into a written report that could be used 
for future reference. 

Administrators in state agencies were 
asked about the desirability of formalizing 
these extracurricular, fact-gathering activi- 
ties. Their reactions were uniformly favor- 
able. A problem expressed by these admin- 
istrators was their lack of knowledge of how 
personnel policies were being carried out in 
the field. As one deputy director expressed 
it, “I know what sick leave policy statements 
we have released, but I don’t know just how 
these are being understood and carried out 
at the first-line supervisor level.” The survey 
staff was in a position to provide for the ad- 
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ministrator an extra eye and ear in the field. 
Agencies felt that there was a special ad- 
vantage to the fact that this eye and ear 
were provided by persons not subject to 
agency bias. There was also the advantage 
that the classification survey analysts were 
versed in knowledge of the agency’s jobs, 
functions, and organization. 

Concurrent with the consideration of 
broadening the classification survey pro- 
gram, a change was being felt in the philos- 
ophy of civil service in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The system had matured beyond the 
early post-spoils system years when the Per- 
sonnel Board’s role was largely that of a 
guardian of the merit system. As the system 
matured, the Board found itself assuming, 
in addition to its control functions of classi- 
fication, pay, and examining, the role of a 
consultant in personnel management. To 
meet these needs, the Board had developed 
programs in the areas of training, recruit- 
ment, employee safety, and employee health. 

At the same time, agency attitudes were 
also changing. With the development and 
strengthening of agency personnel staffs, the 
agencies were able to place greater emphasis 
on the broader phases of personnel manage- 
ment. They began to experiment with atti- 
tude surveys, grievance programs, develop- 
ment of personnel manuals, and similar 
projects. 

The stage was set. The Personnel Board 
had under its belt many years of successful 
administration of the conventional civil serv- 
ice functions and had developed supplemen- 
tary programs to provide consultant services 
and leadership in personnel management. 

The agencies were ready, too. They had 
demonstrated an increased interest and need 
to develop better programs in personnel 
management to match developments in other 
governmental jurisdictions and in private in- 
dustry. 

There was available in the Personnel 
Board’s classification survey program a staff 
with experience in gathering personnel man- 
agement information in the field. The next 
step was to develop a formal program. 


From Idea to Action 


A series of meetings were held by the ex- 
ecutive staff of the State Personnel Board. 
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Working with members of the Standards and 
Surveys Division, they developed a person- 
nel management program on an experimen- 
tal basis. 

It was decided that the new program 
could be implemented as an additional as- 
signment for the classification survey staff. 
Recent improvements had been made in 
classification survey procedures. Resultant 
savings provided man-hours for the new 
program without budgeting additional staff. 
The committee decided to develop a pro- 
gram which would provide that: 


The classification survey staff would be used 
as data gatherers. 

Subject matter specialists on the staff of the 
State Personnel Board would advise, consult, 
and supervise the organization of material on 
the various areas to be covered. 

A list of topics to be covered would be de- 
veloped. 

A checklist for each subject would be de- 
veloped to systematize fact gathering. 


Although the classification survey staff has 
grown from 5 to 7 members since the time 
of the initiation of the program, it still op- 
erates on the same basis. A member of the 
staff is assigned as Survey Coordinator for 
each survey. (This is a rotating assignment 
for journeymen analysts.) He is responsible 
for planning and scheduling, for assigning 
portions of the survey to analysts, and for 
assembly and coordination of the final re- 
port. 

Each analyst, including the coordinator, is 
assigned one or more personnel management 
topics. He is responsible for the assembly of 
that section or sections of the final report. 

In the field, analysts gather information 
on all phases of personnel management. As 
it is written up, this information is exchanged 
among the analysts so that each analyst will 
have all materials and notes on his assigned 
areas of responsibility. 

As the survey nears completion, each 
analyst drafts his section of the final report. 
Through the survey and at this point, he 
works closely with the subject-matter spe- 
cialists to insure that expert knowledge and 
experience are brought to play on each topic. 
The survey coordinator combines these sec- 
tions together into the final report. 

Subject-matter specialists are of two types. 
Some are members of the Personnel Board 








staff in positions specifically established to 
provide personnel management services. In- 
cluded in this category are the State Train- 
ing Officer, the State Medical Officer, and 
the State Safety Coordinator. Other subject- 
matter specialists include staff members 
who, by virtue of their considerable experi- 
ence, have become generally recognized as 
experts in certain areas. 

The subject-matter specialist works closely 
with the survey analyst in preparing his as- 
signed section of the survey report. These 
reports are prepared in draft form with cop- 
ies distributed to each subject-matter spe- 
cialist and to the analysts. 

Group conference techniques are used to 
make final revisions in the report before it is 
presented to the agency. Conferences are at- 
tended by subject-matter specialists and sur- 
vey analysts. The survey coordinator serves 
as conference leader. He records and incor- 
porates into the report the revisions devel- 
oped at the conference. 


Developing a Formal Checklist 


From a consideration of the broad field 
of personnel management, this list of topics 
was developed to give the program a plan 
of attack: 


1. Organizational responsibility for personnel 
management 
. Position classification 
. Transactions procedures 
. Personnel research 
. Recruitment, selection, and placement 
. Overtime administration 
. Disciplinary actions 
. Communications 
. Employee training, development, and eval- 
uation 

10. Employee organizations, services, incen- 
tives, and recognition 

11. Employee health, sick leave, and absen- 
teeism 

12. Safety 


CSOIYIDAMA LWP 


To insure the development of information 
that would be subject to systematic analysis, 
a checklist was prepared. This assures that 
the analysts ask the same questions of the 
sources they contact during the survey. A 
personnel management checklist insures that 
information is collected in an organized 
manner, can be analyzed systematically, and 
facilitates the development of significant con- 
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clusions on the personnel management pro- 
gram of an agency. 

To develop the checklist, each topic was 
examined by subject-matter specialists and 
survey analysts. Their goal was to determine 
what questions should be asked on each per- 
sonnel management topic. 

For example, the topic of overtime ad- 
ministration was organized into four basic 
questions. Analysts first were expected to 
find out what the overtime policy was in 
each location they visited. This included de- 
termining if the policy was published, if it 
differed from policy at departmental head- 
quarters, if employees understood it, and if 
it included provisions for reporting and con- 
trol. 

The second basic question to answer was 
who was responsible for approval of over- 
time? Each agency has an individual some- 
where in the chain of command who is 
assigned the responsibility for approving 
overtime and determining the method of 
compensation. 

A third question concerned overtime rec- 
ords. Analysts were interested in the loca- 
tion of the official records, the presence of 
duplicate or unofficial records, and the use 
to which records were put. 

Extent and type of overtime comprised 
the fourth question. To answer this question, 
analysts collected overtime records for a 
three-month period by purpose and method 
of compensation (compensatory time off or 
paid) for the overtime. An analysis of these 
records identifies patterns of use by divisions 
and class. Such records would also indicate 
if overtime administration is consistent 
within an agency. 

The checklist was prepared so that an 
agency could independently undertake a 
personnel management inventory using the 
list as a guide. The list emphasized in its 
introduction that the best personnel man- 
agement evaluation was the self-evaluation 
by the agency itself. The checklists are also 
useful as a means of informing agencies of 
areas to be covered in a survey. 


Acceptance by Agencies 
Personnel management surveys are made 
by the State Personnel Board only at the 
request of the agency. Furthermore, agen- 
cies may also request that not all topics on 
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the list be covered in a survey. However, all 
agencies for which classification surveys 
have been scheduled have requested the 
complete program. 

Personnel management reports are de- 
signed as a confidential report to top man- 
agement. Surveys are to provide information 
to the head of the agency about the effec- 
tiveness of his personnel management pro- 
gram. They are not considered as investiga- 
tions. The head of the agency may delete 
any information or section from the report 
before it is published. Typically, little dele- 
tion is made. Reports are also reviewed and 
discussed jointly by the top officers of the 
agency and the State Personnel Board. 

An effective personnel program is best 
achieved by the joint efforts of the central 
personnel agency and the operating agen- 
cies. As a control agency with specific as- 
signed policing powers, the transition to a 
consultant role can be difficult for the cen- 
tral personnel agency. The optional char- 
acter of the personnel management survey 
program has facilitated this transition. 

The joint-effort philosophy is further em- 
phasized by the encouragement of members 
of the agency’s staff to participate in these 
surveys. In past surveys, agency staff mem- 
bers have served in the field with the Per- 
sonnel Board survey staff. 


The Program Pays Off 
Since the start of the program, the staff 
has surveyed three major agencies. The fol- 
lowing are some example of survey results 
noted by these agencies: 


On the basis of problem areas highlighted in 
the overtime section of the report, one agency 
has initiated a complete overhaul of its overtime 
program. 

Suggestions on disciplinary procedures have 
been incorporated in a new agency manual on 
discipline. 

In some cases, findings have proven of value 
to programs of the Personnel Board as well as 
to the agency. Findings on recruitment problems 
and activities are being used by the Personnel 
Board Recruitment Division in a joint program 
with an agency. The Recruitment Division also 
plans to explore similar programs with other 
agencies. 

The survey was able to point out needs for 
supervisory training and general orientation pro- 
grams for field personnel in another agency. 

The need for meaningful turnover and va- 
cancy statistics to serve as a basis for recruit- 
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ment programs was noted in one report. Action 
to develop this information is being taken by 
the agency’s Personnel Officer. 

A number of deficiencies in the safety pro- 
gram at a field installation were noted by the 
survey staff in another report. Action has been 
taken to correct these deficiencies. 

Personnel management reports have a second- 
ary use to the State Personnel Board. Through 
the reports, the Board is building up a library 
of personnel management in State agencies. 


The program also provides a_ central 
clearinghouse of information on personnel 
management programs in state agencies. It 
is believed, after a sufficient number of sur- 
veys are completed, standard methods for 
handling personnel management problems 
can be developed. 


Timing the Survey 

The first survey was made September, 
1956, in an agency of 3,130 employees. The 
agency consisted of a headquarters unit and 
9 institutions. 

The survey took 5 calendar months to 
complete. Approximately 440 man-days of 
staff time were required. 

The staff visited all of the 9 field installa- 
tions of the agency. More than 750 em- 
ployees were interviewed. In addition to 
producing the personnel management sur- 
vey report, the staff completed a classifica- 
tion survey. 

On the basis of past performance, a for- 
mula has been developed as a guide in 
scheduling future surveys. These production 
standards provide for conducting classifica- 
tion and personnel management surveys con- 
currently. It includes time for field work, 
assembly of notes, report writing, and coor- 
dination. According to the formula, it takes 
about 280 man-days to survey an agency of 
1,000 employees. An agency of 500 em- 
ployees requires 160 man-days. Our largest 
agency, which has about 15,000 employees, 
will take an estimated 930 man-days. 

In the field, our survey staff contacts 
about 25 per cent of the agency’s employees. 
Analysts interview from 4 to 8 persons per 
day. The number of persons interviewed 
varies greatly. Some personnel are key con-- 
tacts and require more lengthy contacts. 
Others may be interviewed briefly. 

In some cases, group interviews are con- 
ducted. These have proven effective in 





larger agencies that have many groups of 
people doing the same work under similar 
conditions. In these cases, an analyst will 
interview groups of 4 to 6 employees and 
may conduct 2 or 3 sessions a day. 


Problem Areas 


There are a number of problem areas in 
the program. Some of these have been 
solved. Originally, the concept was to de- 
velop rather broad general information. We 
are now providing more specifics and have 
revised our checklists accordingly. 

Agency sensitivity to criticism makes it 
essential that reporting and recommenda- 
tions be kept in a positive tone. Survey 
coordinators need to develop awareness of 
these sensitivities to anticipate problems of 
this sort early in the survey. An extra ap- 
plication of tact and care helps to counter- 
act such influence. 

We have also found that the new program 
makes necessary a very thorough training of 
the survey staff to insure their complete un- 
derstanding of the agency’s background, 
present program, and objectives. Survey 
coordinators must take particular care to 
insure that survey staff members are con- 
tinually aware of personnel management 
problem areas in the field. 
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The nature of the personnel management 
survey program lends itself to the possibility 
that the staff might be considered as an In- 
spector General. Our staff is most successful 
where we have been accepted as a factual 
reporting group that would make construc- 
tive suggestions, rather than criticism of 
agency activities. Our training programs em- 
phasize this. 


Summary 
The personnel management survey pro- 
gram has been well received by the operat- 
ing agencies. It facilitates a transition from 
the police to the consultative role for a cen- 
tral personnel agency. Its essential ingre- 
dients appear to be: 


1. Voluntarily requested by the agency 

2. Jointly conducted with the agency 

3. Confidentially reported first to top man- 
agement 

4. Preceded by a thorough training in agency 
purposes and objectives 

5. A helpful positive approach—not a nega- 
tive investigative one 

6. Wide coverage including all levels of man- 
agement 

7. Published findings for use of state service 
in general as well as the agency immediately 
concerned 

8. Program can be tailored to meet individual 
agency needs. 





Aristotle and the Adding Machine . . . 


Business school students may be taught Plato and Aristotle under a dras- 
tic overhauling of Columbia University’s Graduate School of Business. Un- 
der a $150,000 grant from the Ford Foundation, 20 faculty members are 
preparing a completely revised course of study shifting the emphasis from 
a technical to a liberal arts approach to business studies....To meet the 
new requirements, nearly one-fourth of the school’s courses are to be re- 
built “absolutely from scratch.” All others, down to accounting and statistics 
will be redesigned. ...The new approach will emphasize the evolution of 
business and its responsibilities to society. It is likely to include the study of 
philosophy—especially of Greek and 18th Century thinkers who have in- 
fluenced American political institutions —Business Week, October 5, 1957. 
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A Campus Critique 





H. E. Kelso and Russell M. Ross 


The Federal Service Entrance Examination: 


Student reactions to recruiting highlight problem 
of attracting college graduates. 





N A LETTER to college and university offi- 
I cials on June 17, 1955, Philip Young, 
then Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, set forth four objectives the 
achievement of which he considered essential 
in meeting the personnel needs of the com- 
petitive federal civil service. Two of these, 
the increased use by the federal service of 
college caliber personnel and the develop- 
ment of a simpler and more unified approach 
to the colleges, are of particular interest be- 
cause they revealed the Commission’s con- 
cern over the shortage of such personnel 
both to fill immediate needs and to man the 
high-level career managerial positions of the 
future. Past recruiting efforts involving col- 
lege seniors and graduates had been ham- 
pered by a variety of factors including the 
confusion of students and faculty over the 
great number of varied and uncoordinated 
examinations, the lack of correlation be- 
tween the time of examinations and the 
needs of students for jobs, the loss of inter- 
est caused by slowness in establishing certi- 
fied lists of eligibles, and the failure of re- 
cruiting information to get into the hands 
of college students. 

On October 18, 1955, the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission announced a new pro- 
gram, the Federal Service Entrance Exam- 
ination (FSEE), designed to meet these two 
objectives stated by Mr. Young and to over- 
come the defects experienced in past col- 
lege-level recruitment efforts. This new plan 
provided for a single college-level examina- 
tion replacing nearly one hundred previous 
tests; it designed and made easily available 
recruiting literature which was appealing 
and attractive; and it established a system 
of visits by government career personnel to 
university and college campuses. In addi- 
tion, applications for the FSEE could be 
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filed at any time, the FSEE would be given 
at least once a quarter or oftener, and 
would be open to all college seniors or grad- 
uates regardless of major area of study. 
Eligible rosters were to be established rap- 
idly after the exams, and the timing was 
such that a college senior, for example, 
could take the test and, if declared eligible, 
enter into government employment almost 
immediately after graduation. In October, 
1957, shortly after this survey was made, 
the plan was further broadened to permit 
college juniors to take the examination. 

The initial acceptance of this new pro- 
gram was excellent. By November 18, 1955, 
closing date for the first examination on 
December 10, 1955, over 30,000 applica- 
tions were received—the largest group to 
file for a civil service examination since 
World War II. Continuing demand forced 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission to sched- 
ule the second examination a month earlier 
than planned, at which time approximately 
12,000 applications were on hand. Even 
more gratifying, the Commission reported 
that of those taking the initial exams, 51 
percent passed the written tests, a substantial 
increase over pre-FSEE experience. 


Political Science Students Polled 

In view of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s emphasis upon the new program and 
as a result of several years efforts by the 
authors to interest liberal arts and graduate 
majors in the social sciences in civil service 
careers, this study was undertaken to de- 
velop some insight as to just how widely and 
deeply the FSEE, in spite of its excellent 
acceptance, had penetrated this segment of 
the college labor market. Since the authors 
were primarily interested in the effect upon 
students in the social science area, the stu- 





dents polled were limited to those majoring 
in political science, public administration, 
history, economics, sociology, geography, 
and other closely related studies. The use of 
the term “students” hereafter in the study de- 
notes this particular part of the college labor 
market. 

Students from 17 educational institutions 
of higher learning participated in the survey. 
The schools cover a geographical range from 
the East coast to the West. They include both 
public and private institutions, some large, 
with nearly 20,000 students, while others 
are small colleges with enrollments of ap- 
proximately 700. The participating institu- 
tions are: The University of California at 
Los Angeles; the University of Colorado; 
Drake University; Grinnell College; Hofstra 
College; the State University of Iowa; the 
University of Kansas; Lafayette College; 
Long Beach State College; Mankato State 
Teachers College; Michigan State Univer- 
sity; Southwest Missouri State; Ohio State 
University; San Jose State College; Texas 
Tech; the University of Virginia; and the 
University of Wyoming. Approximately 700 
copies of a questionnaire, containing 23 
questions designed to elicit student knowl- 
edge of and reaction to the FSEE, were 
dispatched to political science faculty mem- 
bers at the 17 schools participating. The 
response reached a total of 537 completed 
forms. Of these, 76.9 percent were seniors 
and 16.6 percent graduate students. 


General Knowledge of the FSEE Program 

The first question in this study was de- 
signed to find out how many students polled 
knew of the existence of the FSEE pro- 
gram. Of the 537 responses, 362 or 67.4 
percent indicated that they had heard of the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination. Only 
40 of these 362 students, however, had 
taken the examination and of these 40, 29 
had passed. It is significant that most of the 
remainder of the 362 were interested in the 
exam. Only 16.3 percent definitely planned 
not to take it, 24 percent had no idea 
whether they would or not, 15.2 percent 
definitely planned to take it, and 33.4 per- 
cent thought that they probably would take 
it at some future time. Thus, of the 362 
students who had heard of the FSEE, nearly 
60 percent either had taken it, definitely 
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planned to do so, or probably would take it. 
This certainly indicates a successful initial 
informational program. 

Since quality is as important as quantity, 
the students were asked to rank themselves 
in terms of academic standards. If the stu- 
dents’ judgment can be trusted in the sensi- 
tive matter of grade point, it would seem 
that they are above average. From the in- 
formed group of 362 students, with which 
the study is primarily concerned, 26.4 per- 
cent considered themselves in the “A-B” 
bracket, 56.4 percent in the “B-C” group, 
only 4.1 percent in the “C-D” range, and 13.1 
percent either through modesty or embar- 
rassment declined to answer. Of the 40 
students who had taken the exam, 37.5 per- 
cent considered themselves in the “A-B” 
grade level, 45 percent in the “B-C” bracket, 
and only 2.5 percent in the “C-D” range. 
Apparently the FSEE is recruiting from the 
above-average academic grade levels. This 
should help refute the widely-held myth that 
only less capable people who can succeed 
at nothing else are interested in the govern- 
ment service. 


Faculty Is First With Facts 

An effort was made in the study to de- 
termine from what source students had first 
heard about the FSEE exam. Even though 
the results must be used with caution since 
the specialized nature of the group polled 
probably distorts the figures in favor of 
certain academic sources, the information 
is useful in a general way and certain in- 
teresting internal comparisons can be made. 
As expected, of the 362, the highest per- 
centage, 35.4 percent, received their original 
information from university or college fac- 
ulty members. This indicates that the time 
and effort spent on orienting faculty per- 
sonnel about career opportunities in the 
Civil Service via the FSEE may well be one 
of the most fruitful parts of the information 
program. The second highest source, with 
21.5 percent, were friends or acquaintances. 
Civil Service announcements were third, 
with 16 percent, indicating that this basic 
form of recruitment is relatively effective 
with students. It is surprising that university 
and college counseling and placement offices 
should rank as low as fourth place with 
10.5 percent. Least effective as an initial 
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source of information to the college student 
labor market were U.S. Post Offices, with 
3.6 percent, and radio, television, and news- 
paper announcements, with 2.5 percent. 
The remaining 10.5 percent were uncertain 
as to where they had first heard of the FSEE. 

Two other questions follow logically from 
the above information. Did the initial data 
received by the students motivate them to 
seek additional facts about the FSEE, and 
was such information readily available? Of 
the 362 responses, 59.4 percent indicated 
that they were not motivated to seek addi- 
tional information, leaving 40.6 percent who, 
based upon their introductory information 
about the FSEE, were inclined to pursue it 
further. Of this latter group, 66 percent 
were of the opinion that additional informa- 
tion was readily available. 

The new FSEE program included in- 
creased emphasis upon visits to university 
and college campuses by Civil Service per- 
sonnel. These visits have apparently been 
effective as far as faculty orientation is con- 
cerned, but the same cannot be said for the 
students. Of the 362 students, only 10.8 per- 
cent responded positively to the question of 
whether or not they had ever contacted or 
been contacted by a Civil Service representa- 
tive. This figure is distressing, for these vis- 
itations could be one of the most effective 
elements of the recruiting program. Stu- 
dents, who have had conferences with these 
Civil Service representatives, attach a great 
deal of importance to this personal con- 
tact. They have many questions to ask, re- 
quiring in many instances answers they can 
obtain from no other source. There is also 
great value in students actually talking with 
someone who is in the career service. Un- 
doubtedly this is the most expensive and 
difficult type of recruitment activity to ar- 
range, but it might well receive added em- 
phasis and support in view of the percentage 
revealed in this study. 


Specific Knowledge About the 
FSEE Program 
Of the individuals in the survey who had 
heard of the FSEE program, only 8.1 per- 
cent considered that the exams were not 
given in convenient locations. Ths appar- 
ently is not a major problem in recruiting. 
The expense of additional locations for ad- 
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ministering examinations does not seem 
warranted, as even now some testing centers 
often report fewer than 10 examinees. Al- 
though the student’s knowledge of and atti- 
tude towards the distribution of examining 
cities appears to be good, the same is not 
true of their information concerning the 
availability of the FSEE. From the re- 
sponses of the 362 students, 77.6 percent 
did not realize how frequently the exam is 
given. Only 22.4 percent knew that the test 
is now being given almost every month. In- 
deed, 17 percent of the students were under 
the impression that it was administered only 
twice each calendar year. 

Considerable misinformation concerning 
where to apply for admission to the exam- 
ination exists in the minds of the students 
included in the study. In the 362 who 
claimed to have information about the 
FSEE, only 45.5 percent knew that the ap- 
plications for the test should be sent to their 
Regional Civil Service Office. A few, 10.7 
percent, believed they should send the com- 
pleted form to the central office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and an amazing 32 percent 
were under the impression that the com- 
pleted applications should be deposited with 
their local Post Offices, and thereby they 
would be admitted to the examination center. 
Slightly over one-third of the students ad- 
mitted that they did not know when they 
were eligible to take the FSEE exam, al- 
though 41.2 percent did know that they 
could apply to take the test during their 
senior year. In addition, 57.5 percent did 
not know how many times the examination 
could be repeated. Just 38.1 percent knew 
for sure that they could try the exam as 
often as they had the time and courage to 
submit to the examination process. 


Potential Unknown by Potential Applicant 

Most observers would expect that of all 
the information concerning an employment 
program which would impress the potential 
applicant, it would be starting rank and 
salary. From the 362 who knew of the 
FSEE, only 45.3 percent realized that the 
successful applicant who held a bachelor’s 
degree would be appointed to a G.S. 5 clas- 
sification. Of the remainder, 40 percent ad- 
mitted that they had no idea for what rank 
they could qualify, 11.3 percent were overly 





optimistic expecting a G.S. 7 rating, and 
3.8 percent anticipated only a G.S. 3 rank. 
More surprising was the students’ lack of 
information about salaries. The beginning 
salary of $3670 was not known to 58.3 
percent of the 362 students. Of this group, 
42.3 percent frankly admitted they did not 
know what salary to expect, 6.6 percent 
thought the salary $500 less than it actually 
is, and 9.4 percent expected nearly $900 
more than the G.S. 5 classification pays at 
the present time. 

The FSEE program wanted to retain the 
best features of the former Junior Manage- 
ment Assistant program. This was done by 
the inclusion of a management internship 
option, based upon additional examination, 
within the FSEE. The amount of student in- 
formation about this management intern- 
ship and their interest in it is not encourag- 
ing. Only 27 of the informed 362 students 
had taken the management intern portion of 
the examination, and just 30 percent knew 
that an additional test was necessary for 
this option. More disturbing was the fact 
that only 57 of the 362 students professed 
any interest in taking the management in- 
ternship option of the FSEE. These figures 
indicate that information concerning the 
management internship program is not 
reaching a large percentage of students who 
have at least a passing interest in the FSEE, 
and that even those reached are not being 
motivated to select this option. 

When asked if they expected a high corre- 
lation between their academic courses in the 
social sciences and the material covered in 
the FSEE examination, 36.7 percent of the 
362 students expressed an affirmative re- 
sponse. However, half of the individuals 
included did not expect a high correlation, 
and 12.3 percent would not commit them- 
selves either way. The fact is, then, that only 
a little more than one-third of these students 
with some knowledge of the FSEE believed 
that the government would examine them 
over material included in traditional aca- 
demic courses. At the same time, 46.1 per- 
cent registered a belief that the exam would 
be no more difficult than their academic 
tests, and 18.5 percent anticipated that the 
FSEE would be easier. Just 26.2 percent 
expressed the opinion that the government 
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placement examination would be more dif- 
ficult. 


Student Attitudes Toward 
Civil Service Employment 

Emphasized by the results of the survey 
is the widely-held belief that entrance pay 
under the FSEE program is not as good as 
that available to the college graduate enter- 
ing private employment. In the base group 
of 362, 24.5 percent stated that they be- 
lieved opening salaries in governmental em- 
ployment were comparable with the pay 
that they could receive outside of the gov- 
ernment. Over half, 55.5 percent, were 
quite positive that they could command 
higher wages in nongovernmental employ- 
ment. Closely connected with salary is the 
general attitude of many people, including 
college students, that it is impossible to get 
ahead in government service. Comparing 
the government service with nongovernment 
employment, 16.3 percent thought promo- 
tional opportunities better in the govern- 
ment service, 41.1 percent considered them 
equally good, 35.8 percent believed that 
government service offered less in terms of 
promotional opportunity, and 6.8 percent 
had no opinion in the matter. Obviously, 
salaries are a greater deterrent to student 
interest than the belief that promotional 
opportunities are limited. 

A charge frequently levied against gov- 
ernment employment is that it is less inter- 
esting than private employment. Queried on 
this point, out of the 362 pollees, 15.5 per- 
cent thought government work would be 
more varied and interesting than nongov- 
ernment employment, 49.1 percent antici- 
pated it would be equally varied and inter- 
esting, 28.2 percent believed it would be 
less interesting, while 7.2 percent professed 
no opinion. From the 40 who had taken the 
examination, 4 thought it would be more in- 
teresting, 27 expected it would be equally 
so, 7 anticipated it would be less varied and 
interesting, and 2 did not respond. The 
nature of government work does not seem 
to be a serious deterrent to interest in gov- 
ernment employment. 

One of the questions frequently asked by 
students when inquiring about federal job 
opportunities is, “Where would I have to 
go to work for the civil service?” This im- 
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plies that some importance is attached in 
their minds to the geographic location of 
employment. However, this did not turn out 
to be too significant an item as far as this 
study could ascertain. Some 16.9 percent of 
the 362 preferred Washington, D. C., a 
smaller percentage than might have been 
anticipated. Another 28.5 percent preferred 
their home civil service region, 20.7 percent 
preferred some regional area other than the 
one they lived in, and the largest group of 
all, 34 percent had no preference. 

It is not enough, of course, merely to em- 
ploy people in the Civil Service. The ulti- 
mate goal, and one which is stressed by the 
Civil Service Commission, is the career na- 
ture of such employment. A vital question, 
then, is the attitude of students towards 
Civil Service as a lifetime career. From the 
362 students who had heard of the FSEE, 
19.1 percent replied definitely that they 
planned to make government work a career, 
while 63.3 percent were equally definite 
that, although they might accept a civil 
service job, they did not plan to make it a 
career. The remainder, 17.6 percent, were un- 
decided on the career aspects of government 
work. As would be expected, the group that 
had taken the examination ranked career 
possibilities considerably higher, approxi- 
mately 50 percent indicating they intended 
to stay in the service. If you can generalize 
from these figures that only about 20 per- 
cent of students entering government service 
through the FSEE plan to make it a career, 
it is apparent that more emphasis is needed 
upon this aspect of the program. 


Federal Jobs vs. Private Industry 
Employment 

In addition to the above detailed informa- 
tion about the FSEE, for which only the 
responses of the 362 students with some in- 
formation about the program were pertinent, 
an attempt was made to ascertain general 
student opinion about governmental em- 
ployment. The question was asked, “In 
comparison with similar nongovernmental 
employment, do you feel that a position in 
the Civil Service is more desirable, less de- 
sirable, or equally desirable?” It was found 
that the students were not too consistent in 
their appraisal of the opportunities and de- 
sirability of government jobs. In contrast 


with their belief that salaries and other 
aspects of governmental work were not as 
good as in private employment, a prefer- 
ence was expressed in favor of the “desir- 
ability” of government work. Of the entire 
537 students involved in the study, 54.6 per- 
cent indicated that they felt government 
employment was either equally or more de- 
sirable than nongovernment employment. 
Of the 362 with some knowledge of the 
FSEE, a strikingly similar figure, 56.4 per- 
cent, held the same opinion. Of the 40 that 
had taken the exam, 60 percent believed 
government jobs were better and 20 percent 
considered them just as desirable. It was in- 
teresting that even in this latter group, 17.5 
percent expressed the opinion that the job 
they had taken an examination to obtain 
was less desirable than nongovernmental 
work. 

Security of tenure rated high as a charac- 
teristic of Civil Service employment. In the 
total group of 537, 68.3 percent thought that 
more security was given to an individual 
when he accepted a government post in 
comparison with similar jobs outside the 
federal government. Students familiar with 
the FSEE gave almost the exact same per- 
centage response to the question with 68.2 
percent believing government positions more 
secure than nongovernment. In the group of 
40 that had taken the examination, the per- 
centage was higher of course, with 72.5 
percent checking “more security.” Security 
of tenure, then, becomes a receptive point to 
stress in the recruiting program. 


Critical Comments by Students 
Any comment that the individual students 
might have were solicited by asking them to 
write their observations about the FSEE or 
the Civil Service in general. Approximately 
a fourth of the students responded. As 
would be expected when students are asked 
to comment on an examination, some of 
them had critical remarks about the exam 
itself. For example, one student wrote, “Not 
a true test of knowledge; consider it a speed 

test.” Other critical comments were, ‘ 
the oral exams are, perhaps, too stringent,” 
“The section dealing with abstract shapes 
(matching them) seemed too long,’ and 
“|. . the management intern part of the 
examination is not coordinated with the 








classes in administration . . . received in 
school.” Other comments were quite favor- 
able to the test, stating such beliefs as, “A 
well planned and well written test,” “Good 
examination, fair coverage over wide enough 
area,” and “The examination is quite good 
for testing all around knowledge.” 

Quite a few of the comments dealt with 
the low beginning salaries of FSEE posi- 
tions. Typical were, “Beginning salary not 
commensurate with difficulty of test and 
with abilities of those who succeed or pass 
test,” “It is ridiculous to assume that any 
graduate will accept so low a salary if he has 
family responsibilities,’ “Big Business has 
gotten to the point of offering as much 
security as the government,” and, “Pay 
scale needs to be adjusted upwards; for a 
beginner this is important and, at present, 
the state offers more.” 

Some of the other general comments give 
a small insight into the attitude of these 
college students. One stated, “It took months 
before an acceptable inquiry came, and by 
that time I had made other plans.” Another 
said, “Civil Service employment connotes to 
me less desirable wage opportunities and a 
concern over making decisions and not hav- 
ing much freedom of action in the major- 
ity of the lower level and starting jobs and 
going up to the top level.” One was quite 
frank in stating, “Good way to get experi- 
ence for a high level job in nongovernment 
employment.” The only comment involving 
security was, “I’d be interested in taking this 
exam with the view of future Civil Service 
if I had confidence in the security program. 
I lack this confidence and will therefore not 
take the exam.” In general, however, the 
comments were not hostile towards the 
FSEE and the bulk of them expressed a de- 
sire for more information about the program. 


Summary of Findings 

The FSEE is essentially a new and more 
dynamic approach to recruiting and exam- 
ining college-trained people both to fill cur- 
rent needs of the service and to furnish 
future, career, high-level administrators. Al- 
though the program has undoubtedly been 
expensive financially, it has been money well 
spent, and it must be considered successful. 
Of course, the objectives have not been fully 
realized, but the recruiting and examining of 
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personnel is a continuous process which at 
best can measure success only in degree of 
accomplishment not in complete fulfillment. 
Strengths and weaknesses are inherent in 
any such program. Some of these have been 
detailed in this study. 

The efforts in making a significant num- 
ber of college seniors and graduate students 
in the social sciences aware of the FSEE 
have been very successful. The target labor 
market has been well penetrated in this re- 
spect. It is also gratifying to see that almost 
50 percent of the students who had heard of 
the FSEE were motivated to seek additional 
information, and that a high percentage 
were favorably disposed towards taking the 
examination. The colleges and universities 
appear to be involved more than ever in in- 
fluencing their students to at least consider 
government employment. The role of facul- 
ties in this respect is most pleasing. Likewise 
it is encouraging to note that this new fed- 
eral employment program is appealing to 
students who, on the basis of their own 
rating, rank in the upper 50 percent aca- 
demically. These points are major accom- 
plishments of the FSEE program. 

There are some areas, however, which 
could be improved. It would appear that the 
average student’s knowledge about the FSEE 
is more superficial than is desirable. Thus, 
although the initial penetration of the labor 
market is good in making students aware of 
the program, that is as far as it has gone in 
many instances. The students revealed a dis- 
tressing lack of knowledge of the internal 
aspects of the FSEE and the opportunities 
under it. Not enough of them know, for ex- 
ample, how many times a year the exam is 
administered, or, that having failed the test, 
they can repeat it as many times as they 
desire. Although the applications and the 
examination places are apparently readily 
available, greater stress should be placed on 
where to send the application forms. 


Sell the Student 

The internal structure of the FSEE pro- 
gram also needs greater emphasis. The stu- 
dent should be more aware of the desir- 
ability of taking the examination as early 
as possible during his school career. The 
initial GS rating needs to be stressed, along 
with the entering salary and how it com- 
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pares with what they can expect elsewhere. 
The students’ lack of information on sal- 
ary advancement and promotional oppor- 
tunities in the Federal Civil Service indicates 
that these factors have not received suffi- 
cient emphasis. 

The entire career phase of government 
employment has not been “sold” to this 
labor market. Too many of the students who 
were interested in government jobs did not 
regard them as career positions. Only if 
more young people are attracted on a 
career basis will the future needs of the 
service be adequately met. This lack of ca- 
reer information and motivation is most 
clearly evident in relation to the manage- 
ment intern part of the FSEE. Not enough 
students know about it, and, of those that 
do, too many are not interested in this ex- 
ceptionally fine training and career program. 

Security apparently rated high in the stu- 
dents’ minds as an attribute of government 
employment. Also, relatively few pollees 
wanted to work in Washington, D. C. Thus 
security and the widespread geographical 


nature of these jobs become two aspects of 
recruitment policy that might be used more 
effectively. 

One way to overcome some of these dif- 
ficulties in disseminating information about, 
and arousing interest in, the FSEE would 
be to step up the contacts between career 
people from the Civil Service and students 
on the campuses. Many more students need 
to be contacted by such service representa- 
tives since they feel these conferences give 
them valuable insight into the situation. 
The visitation program should receive added 
emphasis if possible. 

In general, the findings of this survey 
reinforce the opinion that the FSEE pro- 
gram is a great improvement over previous 
efforts. It is making real progress in arous- 
ing at least one segment of college students, 
the senior and graduate social science ma- 
jors, to a renewed interest in government 
work. It is an excellent beginning, but it is 
obvious that the program must undergo con- 
stant study, evaluation, and adaptation. 
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Pitfalls to avoid and preparations to make in 
choosing reading passages and formulating mul- 
tiple-choice items. 





HE READING COMPREHENSION ITEM is a 
i — of test item which is widely em- 
ployed in the preparation of examinations 
for the public service. Although it consti- 
tutes a significant portion of many entrance 
level examinations, particularly those which 
stress aptitude and intelligence rather than 
previous experience, there are still many 
varying views as to how an examiner should 
construct this kind of item. 

The reading comprehension item, usually 
in multiple-choice form, is not basically dif- 
ferent from other objective-type items in 
the application of the fundamental principles 
that govern its construction. The same prin- 
ciples of test item construction and the 
same precautions which apply to any mul- 
tiple-choice item—and these are readily 
available in the literature on testing—apply 
equally to the reading comprehension item. 

The chief purpose of this type of item is 
to test the comprehension of given material, 
rather than knowledge or achievement which 
the candidate possesses independently. Read- 
ing comprehension items have unique char- 
acteristics which make them particularly 
useful in testing for positions which require 
good reading comprehension. 

Such items have generally seen greatest 
use in entrance level examinations for posi- 
tions involving “understanding, both on the 
literal and inferential levels, plus the ability 
to reflect upon and make judgments about 
what has been read.”!* We have also used 
them very successfully in promotion ex- 
aminations to higher levels which involve 
these same abilities. Reading comprehension 
items are often used along with a vocabulary 
subtest which together are considered to 





* See numbered references on pages 122-3. 
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correspond to the factor of verbal skill in 
general intelligence. 

Testing literature is replete with discus- 
sions of suggestions for devising true-false 
and the standard multiple choice items,? 
but there seems to be a lack of practical 
suggestions concerning the construction of 
reading comprehension items. In an effort 
to remedy this situation, the authors would 
like to present their views, which are based 
on a considerable and intensive experience 
with this type of item. Construction of the 
reading comprehension item is basically a 
double-barrelled task: first, the selection of 
the reading passage; and, second, the con- 
struction of the test items based on it. If 
either task is done improperly, the value of 
the item as a predictive instrument is dimin- 
ished. 


Selecting the Reading Passage 

A basic guiding principle is that the pas- 
sage should be of an appropriate level of 
difficulty, neither too easy nor too difficult. 
Difficulty must be considered from the view- 
point of the nature of the position for which 
the examination is being held and also the 
educational requirements of that position. 
The specific level of the vocabulary and the 
complexity of the concepts presented in the 
passage are the primary considerations con- 
tributing to level of difficulty. In addition, 
the presence of technical terms or expres- 
sions, the meaning of which may not be 
known, or the presence of foreign words or 
expressions, should be cause for possible 
revision or elimination from the passage, 
since they may introduce unwanted elements 
of difficulty. 

The source from which the passage is 
selected should be one that the candidates 
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are not likely to have had access to before 
the examination. There are some jurisdic- 
tions of concentrated candidate populations, 
such as New York City, where there are 
“cram” schools which specialize in inten- 
sive coaching of candidates by reviewing 
past examinations, and where examination 
results are frequently “big news.” In this 
kind of jurisdiction it is not advisable to use 
the same passage over again in a future ex- 
amination, since many candidates have be- 
come aware of the passage and will have 
had intensive coaching in answering items 
based on it. Some types of sources which 
have proven to be valuable are the annual 
reports of governmental units, technical 
journals (depending on the level of the ex- 
amination), and publications in allied fields 
that are not likely to have been widely read 
by the average candidate. 


Face Validity 

The passage selected should be or appear 
to be pertinent to the field for which the 
examination is being constructed. A reading 
passage which appears in a police examina- 
tion, for example, does not have to be so 
closely related to the job as to involve a 
discussion of techniques of apprehending a 
certain kind of criminal, but if it were, on 
the other hand, to direct the major part of 
its attention to speculation concerning ab- 
stract psychological and psychiatric theories 
of behavior, the desired face validity would 
be lost and the value of the items impaired. 

Furthermore, in a jurisdiction such as 
New York City where the entire examina- 
tion booklet is made public after the ex- 
amination, the public and the press may 
well ask the question “Should you expect 
policemen to know this?” The fact that the 
determination of the correct answer does not 
require that the candidate be acquainted 
with the subject matter of the passage, but 
only that he comprehend its meaning, makes 
little difference. The impression has been 
given that the passage, and consequently 
the examination, is impractical. The actual 
validity of the examination is not likely to 
be affected by selecting a passage with face 
validity, but public acceptance of the ex- 
amination is greatly enhanced. 

It is important to consider, in the use of 


: 


any type of item, whether it is apparently 
valid to the public, the candidate, and the 
department of government in which the 
position exists, and the degree to which there 
is acceptance of such items. Opposition from 
any of these sources may create conditions 
which make the use of a particular type of 
item undesirable or may possibly under- 
mine confidence in the entire testing process. 

It is gratifying to report that in New York 
City the reading comprehension item has 
not only been accepted but has actually re- 
ceived strong endorsement. Since it is the 
general practice of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission to release its examina- 
tions publicly, those who are interested 
have an opportunity to study and criticize 
test content from any viewpoint they wish. 
We have had general acceptance of reading 
comprehension items from four sources out- 
side the personnel agency: (1) the civil 
service newspapers which are always ready 
to serve as a sounding board for test evalua- 
tion; (2) the candidates themselves who 
have an opportunity to register their objec- 
tions during an officially designated protest 
period; (3) the employee associations which 
are alert to safeguard the interests of their 
members; and (4) the departments them- 
selves. 

The examples cited in this article were 
used either at the entrance level or in pro- 
motion examinations to higher ranks in the 
Police Department. It has been the expressed 
opinion of the Police Department that such 
items were directed to significant areas of 
competence and that they effectively aided 
in the selection of qualified personnel. This 
endorsement is worthy of note since the use 
of such items in police promotion examina- 
tions is a very recent development which 
occasioned some doubt at the time of its 
introduction. 

In order to enhance the face validity of 
the passage, certain elements should be 
sought in the selected passage. The passage 
should contain language which relates as 
directly as possible to the job for which the 
test is given. It is desirable that the passage 
deal with something of general or current 
interest in the field. Every broad occupa- 
tional group is concerned with developments 
which are new and challenging and there- 





fore merit consideration as a source for 
items. Examples are easy to cite: 


For law enforcement positions, passages 
about wiretapping, the use of unmarked patrol 
cars, and the protection of civil rights are ap- 
propriate; for administrative positions, passages 
about automation in the office, job enlargement 
in industry, and the development of supervisory 
skills are appropriate; for clerical positions, 
passages about new office procedures and equip- 
ment, telephone manners and courtesy, and the 
place of the office worker in the organization 
plan are appropriate. 


This face validity should be so clearly ap- 
parent that both a casual reader of the test 
and an expert in the field will feel that an 
alert test maker has made use of an im- 
portant idea in the job area as a basic for 
item construction. 


There’ll Be Some Changes 


Once an apparently appropriate passage 
has been selected—suitable both as to level 
of difficulty and face validity—it is usually 
necessary to do some editing before the pas- 
sage is ready to be included in the examina- 
tion. Only rarely is it possible that a passage 
can be used in exactly the same form in 
which it originally appeared. 

Sometimes only slight changes in gram- 
mar or vocabulary are required. At other 
times more extensive modifications may be 
necessary. These changes should be made 
without hesitation if it is felt that they add 
to the value of the passage as a source upon 
which to base items. Needless or repetitive 
words of sentences should generally be de- 
leted, unless, of course, this material con- 
tributes to the aim of testing reading com- 
prehension. 

On the other hand, some passages may 
require that words or sentences be added or 
substituted depending upon the level of the 
examination and degree to which the pas- 
sage needs clarification. Most selected pas- 
sages are used out of context and conse- 
quently are not able to stand alone without 
some revision, deletion, substitution, or ad- 
dition of material. It should not be assumed 
that because a passage has found its way 
into print there could not be any errors of 
the types mentioned. 
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How Long? 


At this point, if not earlier, some thought 
must be given to the length of the passage. 
Experience has indicated a suitable length 
for entrance level positions to be from 
about 125 to 150 words. This should, of 
course, be considered a guide rather than an 
inflexible requirement, and length may be 
readily modified by judicious editing. 

Practically, the limit to the number of 
items that should be based on one passage 
has been found to be three or four. For a 
passage to support more than this number 
generally requires an overlengthy or ex- 
tremely complex passage, or an unwarranted 
expenditure of time and effort, often with 
the result that a long series of oversimplified 
items will have been devised. We have 
found it more desirable to use a substantial 
series of passages with 3 or 4 questions 
based on each, rather than 1 or 2 lengthier 
and more involved passages which could 
each form the basis for larger numbers of 
questions. 

A reading passage, after final editing, 
must be able to stand as an independent 
unit. It should not contain phrases or 
thoughts which refer to preceding or sub- 
sequent material in the original article or 
source from which the passage is taken; nor 
should understanding be dependent upon a 
reading of the entire original article or 
source. 


Challenging But Not Controversial 


It is wise to avoid material which is ob- 
viously of a controversial nature. This does 
not mean that the only passages selected 
should be those that set forth innocuous or 
unchallenging ideas or procedures that have 
wide and general acceptance. It does mean 
that the examiner should not use passages 
which distract the candidate from the job of 
reading and comprehending and, instead, im- 
properly direct his attention to a considera- 
tion of the truth or falsity of the passage or 
parts of it. In addition, some candidates 
may become disturbed by the controversial 
passage and thus be unable to put forth 
their best efforts. 

The expert examiner may occasionally 
appear to act contrary to this principle by 
selecting a passage which, for example, sets 
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guidelines for administration in the public 
service. Actually, in such a case, the exam- 
iner is simply recognizing the educational 
and training value implicit in the testing 
procedure and is not introducing contro- 
versial material. Thus, the selected passage 
may set forth a very progressive or new 
view of supervision, discipline, or manage- 
ment procedures which may not at all be 
generally accepted and still not cause the 
unfortunate reactions mentioned above. 

When a tentatively selected passage does 
not lend itself to use as the basis for the 
construction of acceptable items, it should 
be discarded immediately. Frequently the 
examiner is strongly attracted to certain 
passages because of their literary charm, 
their special appropriateness, or their pro- 
fundity of thought. However, unless these 
passages are usable from the viewpoint of 
the considerations discussed above, they 
should not be considered for use. A passage 
which is basically unsuitable is the cause of 
great loss of valuable time and effort, in an 
attempt to make it work, and it is almost 
always discarded eventually. 


What Not To Do 


For the purpose of illustrating these sug- 
gestions, a reading passage will be presented 
in its original form and also in the form in 
which it was finally used in an examination 
for Patrolman in New York City. This pas- 
sage, in its original form, was deemed to be 
of the appropriate level of difficulty and to 
be pertinent to the field of elementary law 
enforcement procedures. The original pas- 
sage, into which some additional defects 
have been introduced for illustrative pur- 
poses, reads as follows: 


Foot patrol is patrol sui generis.* The me- 
chanics of foot patrol have been dealt with 
in some detail in the previous chapter and 
now attention will be focused on the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of foot patrol 
as contrasted with motorized patrol.” Pro- 
viding’ maximum opportunity for observa- 
tion within range of the senses and for close 
contact with people and things it enables* 
the patrolman to provide a maximum service 
as an information source and counselor to 
the public and to act as® the eyes and ears 
of the police department. A foot patrolman 
loses no time in alighting from a vehicle, and 
the performance of police tasks is not viti- 
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ated’ by responsibility for his vehicle while 
afoot. Foot patrol, however, does not have 
many of the advantages of a patrol car. Lack 
of both mobility and immediate communica- 
tion with C.B’ lessens the officer’s value in 
an emergency. The post" that he can cover 
effectively is limited and restricted,‘ and, 
therefore, this method of patrol is costly. 


The italicized words or expressions of this 
passage were deleted or changed because 
they were objectionable on the basis of one 
or more of the previously stated suggestions 
for selection or editing of the reading com- 
prehension passage. The reasons for each 
specific change are as follows: 


Reference a: This is a legal Latin expression 
and not generally known by this examination 
population. This first sentence was accordingly 
rewritten. 


Reference b: This sentence refers to a preced- 
ing chapter and therefore should be excluded 
lest it lead to the construction of items or al- 
ternate choices not based on the given material. 
It might also raise a question of unfairness in 
the candidate’s mind since he would feel that 
he was about to be questioned on matters not 
actually in the passage. 


References c, d, and e: These three references, 
taken together, have been eliminated because the 
participial form of the sentence was deemed 
awkward and required change. 


Reference f: This word was deleted because it 
was considered too difficult, and perhaps in- 
exact, in this context. The word “hampered” 
was substituted. 


Reference g: The term “C.B.” is an official 
abbreviation for a specific police unit, namely 
the “Communications Bureau” and, therefore, 
entrance level candidates should not be held 
responsible for such technical knowledge. The 
more understandable word “headquarters” was 
substituted. 


Reference h: The term “post” is also a tech- 
nical expression and was therefore deleted. The 
word “area” was used in its place. 


Reference i: This expression is needlessly re- 
petitive and was therefore deleted. 


The final passage, and one of the items 
based on it, read as follows: 


Foot patrol has some advantages over all 
other methods of patrol. Maximum oppor- 
tunity is provided for observation within 
range of the senses and for close contact 
with people and things that enable the pa- 
trolman to provide a maximum service as an 
information source and counselor to the 
public and as the eyes and ears of the police 





department. A foot patrolman loses no time 
in alighting from a vehicle, and the perform- 
ance of police tasks is not hampered by re- 
sponsibility for his vehicle while afoot. Foot 
patrol, however, does not have many of the 
advantages of a patrol car. Lack of both 
mobility and immediate communication with 
headquarters lessens the officer’s value in an 
emergency. The area that he can cover ef- 
fectively is limited and, therefore, this 
method of patrol is costly. 


The most accurate of the following state- 
ments concerning the various methods of 
patrol, according to this paragraph, is that 


(A) foot patrol should sometimes be com- 
bined with motor patrol 

(B) foot patrol is better than motor patrol 

(C) helicopter patrol has the same advan- 
tages as motor patrol 

(D) motor patrol is more readily able to 
communicate with superior officers in an emer- 
gency. 


Construction of the Test Item 

The validity of the key answer must be 
based solely on the material which appears 
in the passage given. This should be empha- 
sized to the candidate by an appropriate 
statement, which precedes the paragraph, 
such as “Questions 1 through 4 are to be an- 
swered solely on the basis of the following 
paragraph.” This allows for the use of one 
or more choices which may be objectively 
correct but which are not specifically sup- 
ported by the passage given. Such a choice, 
of course, could not be acceptable as a cor- 
rect choice since it contravenes the instruc- 
tions to base a correct choice only on the 
passage supplied. 

This is a legitimate snare; yet it should be 
used with caution. Unless intelligently de- 
vised and presented, it will offer no great 
challenge to the alert candidate and may 
cause an unfavorable reaction. Reference to 
choice A above will illustrate this. Although 
this statement, “Foot patrol should some- 
times be combined with motor patrol” is 
unquestionably and objectively true, it is not 
an acceptable answer for this item since no 
direct support for it can be discovered in the 
passage. 

All correct choices must have a solid and 
specific basis for support in the paragraph 
itself. For example, the choice which is the 
only acceptable one for the previously stated 
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item is choice D, “Motor patrol is more 
readily able to communicate with superior 
officers in an emergency.” This choice is 
clearly a valid conclusion which is based on 
the passage, while the other choices are not. 
Therefore, this choice is the only acceptable 
choice for the item. 

It is not fair to call upon the candidate to 
make remote or strained inferences or de- 
ductions from the paragraph, however logi- 
cal they may seem to be, in order to give a 
correct response. The choice must be fairly 
discoverable in the material given. 

This, of course, does not require that the 
proper choice should be a mere repetition 
of a phrase or sentence in the paragraph. 
The latter obviously offers no challenge and, 
instead of being a test of reading compre- 
hension, becomes, in fact, a test of reading 
only. Nor does it mean that the correct 
choice always be discoverable in but a lim- 
ited part of the paragraph. It often means 
that the correct choice can be found only by 
relating or combining more than one thought 
given in the reading passage, or that the cor- 
rect answer can be determined only by un- 
derstanding the qualifications, exceptions, or 
restrictions set forth in the passage and the 
choices. 

The selection of the correct response 
should demand, wherever possible, that the 
candidate be required to read the entire pas- 
sage and not be able to answer on the basis 
of reading isolated parts of the passage only. 

Incorrect alternate choices may also be so 
constructed that the candidate has to read 
and understand the entire passage in order 
to decide whether a choice is acceptable or 
not. Again, referring to the previously cited 
question concerning various methods of pa- 
trol, choice B, “Foot patrol is better than 
motor patrol,” can be considered to meet 
this viewpoint. Before eliminating this choice 
as an incorrect one, the candidate must per- 
force read the entire passage carefully, be- 
cause of the scope of the concept presented, 
i.e., an evaluation of foot patrol versus 
motor patrol. 

Moreover, a properly constructed reading 


‘comprehension item should not be answer- 
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able solely on the basis of an inspection of 
the alternate choices without a careful ex- 
amination of the passage as well. Since the 
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correct choice must have specific justifica- 
tion only in terms of the passage and not by 
the use of knowledge outside the passage, it 
is felt that a well-structured reading compre- 
hension item should not permit successful 
employment of such a device. The success- 
ful application of the technique of study- 
ing the foils only, in an effort to answer an 
item correctly, although it appears to have 
some currency at the moment, indicates a 
poorly devised item. 


The Key Must Fit Precisely 


In writing a key choice which paraphrases 
material contained in the passage, care 
should be exercised so that precise and 
equivalent words are used. If this principle 
is not observed, material differences in 
meaning may occur and result in an item 
with alternate choices that are all unaccept- 
able. This does not preclude the use of dif- 
ferent words wuich may be at variance with 
the original words yet retain and express the 
essential meaning of the original words ap- 
pearing in the passage. Not to use such a de- 
vice would obviously mean that only the 
original language of the passage could be 
used. 

A legitimate device in the preparation of 
incorrect choices is to repeat some of the 
words or expressions in the passage and 
make the choice incorrect by modifiers or 
negatives. This is often accomplished by the 
use of such modifiers as all, many, some, al- 
ways, and never in connection with an idea 
set forth in the paragraph in order to invali- 
date a choice. This may give an apparent 
veracity to a choice which will often result 
in its selection by unwary candidates who 
read carelessly or who have not properly un- 
derstood the passage. Since such modifiers 
are frequently pointed clues to incorrect 
choices, consideration should be given to 
offsetting such clues by having the correct 
answer in at least one of the questions con- 
tain one of these modifiers. 

Individual items should preferably be con- 
cerned with a substantial or major idea in 
the passage and not be structured around a 
minor idea in the passage. In fact, a type of 
item which has been found valuable is one 
directed towards a determination of a candi- 
date’s ability to identify the central theme 
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or sense of the entire given passage. Such an 
item would read “The central theme of the 
above passage is . . .” or “A suitable title 
for this entire paragraph is... .” This type 
calls for thinking at a fairly high level, re- 
quires a reading and understanding of the 
entire passage, and involves thought of a dis- 
ciplined and discriminating kind in order to 
arrive at a correct response. 

Of course, this presupposes that the pas- 
sage has, in fact, a basic unifying idea and is 
not just a collection of sentences without any 
unifying or cohesive thought. In order to il- 
lustrate such an item, the following passage, 
and one of the items based on it which ap- 
peared on an examination for Patrolman, 
New York City Police Department, is pre- 
sented: 


It is difficult to instill in young people 
inner controls on aggressive behavior in a 
world marked by aggression. The slum 
child’s environment, full of hostility, stimu- 
lates him to delinquency; he does that which 
he sees about him. The time to act against 
delinquency is before it is committed. It is 
clear that juvenile delinquency, especially 
when it is committed in groups or gangs, 
leads almost inevitably to an adult criminal 
life unless it is checked at once. The first 
signs of vandalism and disregard for the 
comfort, health, and property of the com- 
munity should be considered as storm warn- 
ings which cannot be ignored. The delin- 
quent’s first crime has the underlying ele- 
ment of testing the law and its ability to hit 
back. 


A suitable title for this entire paragraph 
based on the material it contains is: 


(A) The Need for Early Prevention of Ju- 
venile Delinquency 

(B) Juvenile Delinquency as a Cause of 
Slums 

(C) How Aggressive Behavior Prevents Ju- 
venile Delinquency 


(D) The Role of Gangs in Crime. 


The correct answer is A. Two additional 
questions, not given here, were also based on 
this same passage. 

In the construction of the item, the lan- 
guage used should be at the level appropriate 
to the job for which the test is being given. 
The use of difficult or recondite words in 
the choices, or in the passage itself, may in- 
validate the whole purpose of reading com- 
prehension items. Quite obviously, inappro- 





priate language changes the character of the 
item from what it is supposed to be to that 
of a straight vocabulary test. A short pas- 
sage, which was used as the basis of only 
one item in the examination for promotion 
to Police Captain in New York City, illus- 
trating the suitability of language to the job 
level for which the test was given is as fol- 
lows: 


The impressions produced by any two ob- 
jects—by two fingers or by two jimmies— 
will differ under an examination sufficiently 
critical. The unique correspondence which 
exists between an object and its impression 
is almost a law of nature and not an anoma- 
lous phenomenon, and any failure to per- 
ceive it is due to limitations in our methods 
of examination. 


According to the above paragraph, the 
establishment of differences between any 
two like objects 


(A) depends on the nature of the criminal 
act with which the object is associated 

(B) is difficult due to the innate limitations 
of present day investigative techniques 

(C) is made unlikely by what is virtually a 
law of nature 

(D) is successful in direct relation to the 
quality of examination techniques 

(E) partakes of the character of a rarely 
occurring event 


The correct answer is D. 

It would be inadvisable to use at the en- 
trance level of patrolman an item of this 
level of difficulty with its sophisticated lan- 
guage and the rather subtle inferences re- 
quired to be made from relatively abstruse 
material. 


Hazards and Cues 


Reading comprehension items probably 
require a more careful review than other 
types of multiple-choice items since they 
have inherent hazards due to the consider- 
able number of choices that derive from a 
single passage, and the possibility that they 
may clash with, cue, or negate other choices 
in the same group of items. Reading com- 
prehension items should also be carefully 
reviewed to discover whether the passage it- 
self, or the choices, offer cues to items lo- 
cated elsewhere in the test—a not infrequent 
occurrence. The reviewer must make sure 
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that the answers to the items do actually fol- 
low from the passage, that no independent 
knowledge is required, and that the incorrect 
choices cannot be defended on the basis of 
any interpretation based on rules of logic. 

A qualified generalist, familiar with the 
position for which the examination is being 
held, would appear to be the most suitable 
person to review such items. Such a reviewer 
should apply the general criteria for all types 
of multiple-choice items, and the special 
criteria mentioned elsewhere in this article 
for reading comprehension items. 

A subject-matter specialist should probably 
not review such items because his specialized 
knowledge may make it more difficult for 
him to render an objective evaluation as to 
the absence or presence of material in the 
passage which requires independent knowl- 
edge. 

Should any disagreement arise over the 
correctness of an answer, one which cannot 
be speedily and satisfactorily resolved, it 
should mean that either the item be stricken 
out or that another choice be substituted. 

This type of item is frequently placed at 
the end of the examination. It is felt that it 
is often the most demanding of the candi- 
date with respect to concentrated thought 
and time required for answering, and that 
the candidate benefits from the “warmup” 
created by the prior parts of the examina- 
tion. 

These suggestions provide the essential 
guides to the construction of reading com- 
prehension items in any public service test- 
ing agency. They have been found to be 
sound and practical aids in the selection of 
the most qualified employees for positions 
involving the understanding of written ma- 
terial, the ability to make inferences and 
judgments about what has been read, as well 
as verbal skills and general intelligence. 
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A Waste of Future Manpower . . 


The U.S. Office of Education: “They (children of migratory farm labor- 
ers) enter school later than other children, attend fewer days, make the least 
progress, drop out of school sooner and constitute the largest single source 
of illiterates. Every year at least 600,000 (migrant) children are being de- 
nied the privileges of a public school education.” Two years ago, one of the 
state universities on the Boston seaboard operated an experimental summer 
school for migrant children with a financial grant from the National Child 
Labor Committee. One eight-year-old boy, Isaac B., who was being taught 
to read and write in this school, wrote the following essay: 


Picking Beans 


Get down on your knees. Then start picking beans. When you 
get two hampers full then you weigh them. After you weigh 
them you put them on the truck. But before you put the beans 
on the truck you put them in a sack. You must pick beans all 
day. You go home when the man tells you. 


—Sol Markoff, Executive Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, in 


American Federationist, October, 1957. 
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Harold Suskin 





Strengthening Position Classification 
in the Federal Government 


The author spotlights federal position-classification 
trends and offers a four-point program for meeting 
present-day needs. 





occupied a position of leadership in per- 
sonnel administration. This was certainly 
true in the area of position classification. 
The Classification Act of 19231 was a mon- 
umental step in establishing the concept of 
equal pay for equal work in public jurisdic- 
tions. The Congressional Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries? developed a 
bedrock of facts and principles which for 
many years guided the federal government 
and other governmental bodies in matters 
affecting the compensation of their em- 
ployees. 

Can we point with pride to the federal po- 
sition-classification system today as a model 
for other jurisdictions? Unfortunately, close 
analysis seems to reveal more of a muddle 
than a model. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe briefly the recent history of po- 
sition classification in the federal govern- 
ment, its current status, and what can be 
done to improve the system. 


Fc MANY YEARS, the federal government 


Historical Background 


Historically, we can group our experience 
with the federal position-classification sys- 
tem into three broad periods: the Pre-War 
Period (1923-1939); World War II Period 
(1940-1945); and Post War Period (1946- 
Present). During the first period, position 
classification was characterized by its mys- 
tery. A sacred art was practiced by a small 
band of disciples who alone were familiar 
with its tools and techniques. Results were 


*Public Law 516, 67th Congress, approved 
March 4, 1923. 

* Created by Congress on March 1, 1919, the 
Commission published House Document No. 
686, 66th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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beyond question, and were seldom chal- 
lenged. 

During the years immediately following 
1923, the aura of reform cloaked the sys- 
tem with impunity. To question a position- 
classification action was to side with the 
devil. By the time the cloak was lifted, the 
Great Depression was upon us. Federal em- 
ployees were thankful for their jobs, and 
were less concerned with the amount of their 
paycheck than with its continuity. Admin- 
istrators operated on shoestring budgets and 
were little disposed to raise the grade level 
structures. 

The second period actually began in the 
later years of the depression. As new fed- 
eral agencies were established, mostly on a 
temporary basis, pressures were created to 
liberalize the federal grade structure. While 
this was an important development, these 
pressures were insignificant by comparison 
with those caused by the World War II ex- 
pansion of the federal government. Now we 
were faced with the greatest emergency in 
the history of our nation. A severe labor 
shortage created a workers’ market and fed- 
eral agencies had to compete with private in- 
dustry and other government establishments 
for available manpower. Rigid adherence to 
the prewar grade structure prevented the fill- 
ing of vacancies, and the position-classifica- 
tion system was accused of impeding the 
war effort. Constant influences were exerted 
to “break” the system, circumvent it, pres- 
sure its disciples into taking a broader look 
at management’s needs. So position classifi- 
cation became a tool of management, au- 
thority to allocate positions was delegated 
to the “lowest possible echelon,” and the 
general grade structure was relaxed. 
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The Post-War Era 

Position classification notwithstanding, the 
war was won, and federal management en- 
tered a new era. Contrary to all normal ex- 
pectations, the federal government did not 
shrink to its pre-war size. Post-war problems 
required the creation of new agencies and 
the expansion of many of those in existence, 
thus taking up much of the slack caused by 
disarmament. Plans to return to the Pre-war 
grade level structure, and to follow the 
former strict application of the grade level 
definitions found in the Classification Act of 
1923, encountered a wall of resistance. Man- 
power shortages persisted, particularly in 
highly skilled occupations, and the pressures 
on the system created during World War II 
continued. The outbreak of the Korean War 
ruled out a return to the pre-World War II 
philosophy which had guided the operations 
of the federal position-classification system 
in those days. Once more the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers were at stake, and classification 
niceties were secondary to successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Today, while we are no longer in a shoot- 
ing war, the indefinitely prolonged emer- 
gency period in which we find ourselves 
makes it essential that we take a new look at 
the federal position-classification structure. 
Can the system as now constituted meet the 
problems of today and tomorrow? To begin, 
let’s take a look at the status of the art of 
classification today. 


Existing Problems 

Unfortunately, we are still driving a 1923 
vehicle today. The essential characteristics 
of the federal position-classification plan are 
those developed in 1923. The pay plan has 
been revised to provide up-to-date rates, but 
the grade structure, grade level definitions, 
and how we arrive at those grades differ 
very little from the 1923 classification plan. 
We still are trying to interpret narrative class 
specifications, which differ from PCB-18? 
mostly in format. While “wide latitude for 
independent action” is no longer a by-word, 
we are still distinguishing between “medium- 
sized agency,” “medium-large-sized agency,” 
and “large-sized agency.” 

* Personnel Classification Board, Preliminary 


Class Specifications for Positions in the Field 
Service, 1930. 
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The grouping of narrative information un- 
der seven factor headings has been of little 
help. A systematic method for converting 
the factor information to a particular grade 
is yet to be developed. For example, a given 
position may contain factor information 
characteristics of three different grade levels. 
To which grade would the job be assigned? 
Unfortunately, the answer to questions of 
this nature will differ from one agency to an- 
other, and indeed among position classifiers 
in the same agency. The truth is that not too 
much attention is paid to the factor infor- 
mation in Civil Service Commission stand- 
ards, with the exception of “Nature and Va- 
riety of Work.” Here are generally found 
the duties which determine the classification 
of a position. There is little purpose served 
in reading further in the standards. 

So, in fact, we still have the same “duties” 
position-classification system which was 
evolved in 1923. Typing from rough draft is 
GS-2; taking technical dictation is GS-3; 
preparing a payroll is GS-4. The highest 
level duty occupying at least 25% of the 
employee’s time determines the grade of his 
position. 

Little has been done to minimize the 
purely subjective nature of classification de- 
cisions. The result is an alarming degree of 
inconsistency among position classifiers. The 
“tight” classifier and the “loose” classifier 
are still among us. Post-audit studies show 
wholesale differences of opinion among clas- 
sifiers—among classifiers within the same 
agency, as well as among those within the 
Civil Service Commission. This does not 
refer to cases where position descriptions 
are not consistent with actual duties per- 
formed. Even where agreement is found in 
the job analysis phase, disagreements fre- 
quently occur in the evaluation process. 

These are internal technical problems of 
job evaluation. They are serious in them- 
selves. Equally important, however, are the 
external problems. How well is position 
classification helping the needs of manage- 
ment? Not very well, in the opinion of the 
average operating official. We are still ac- 
cused of “throwing the book” at them; be- 
ing “unrealistic”; not being able to “under- 
stand their program”; and using “magic 
words.” We still are told that “Agency X 








pays two grades higher for exactly the same 
job.” All of the mystery has not been taken 
out of classification; many operating officials 
don’t understand how classification decisions 
are arrived at. Under these circumstances, 
solid management support of position-classi- 
fication programs can hardly be expected. 


Recent Encouraging Developments 

The picture is not all black. While today’s 
problems existed yesterday, all of yesterday’s 
problems are not unsolved. With the decen- 
tralization of position classification to fed- 
eral agencies in the departmental service, 
some of the mystery has been taken out of 
the classification process in agency head- 
quarters. Classifiers can work more closely 
with operating officials in analyzing and 
evaluating jobs; and improved understanding 
of each other’s problems have resulted. 

Also on the positive side of the ledger, the 
Civil Service Commission is placing less em- 
phasis on the audit of individual jobs, and 
more on the review of total classification 
programs. Let us hope this will result in sub- 
stantive classification program improve- 
ments, rather than in the treatment of symp- 
toms with no attempt to cure the disease. 

A significant step forward was taken with 
enactment of Public Law 763, 83rd Con- 
gress. Title I of this law abolished the Crafts, 
Protective and Custodial (CPC) Schedule, 
and placed former CPC positions in the 
wage board category. This eliminated the 
anomaly of identical jobs being placed under 
the nation-wide pay scales of the Classifica- 
tion Act in one agency, and under local pre- 
vailing wages in another federal establish- 
ment in the same geographic location, often 
with widely differing rates of pay. Thus, the 
pressures exerted on the Classification Act 
grade structure to meet competitive rates of 
pay should no longer exist with respect to 
blue-collar jobs. 

Perhaps the most encouraging develop- 
ment in the federal position-classification 
picture is found in the area of Civil Service 
Commission standards. The Commission has 
inaugurated a major program to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity of posi- 
tion-classification standards. No longer will 
the same format and factors be used for ev- 
ery set of position-classification standards 
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issued by the Commission. Rather, varia- 
tions will be made to meet the needs of the 
particular series of positions. Class specifica- 
tions, charts, point-rating methods, and other 
techniques will be explored. The Commis- 
sion is also considering such innovations as 
the development of broad occupational 
standards, and the preparation of standards 
for non-supervisory positions only in certain 
series. 


Output Stepped Up 

The Civil Service Commission is also 
making a major effort to speed up the pro- 
duction of position-classification standards. 
While past projects have consumed long pe- 
riods of time (in some cases several years 
were involved), a six-months’ target date is 
now being set. This covers the period from 
initial fact-finding to receipt,of a draft by 
agencies for their review. The Commission 
is also transferring personnel from other 
programs to standards development and 
bringing field personnel into the program on 
a temporary basis. These measures have al- 
ready increased production of classification 
standards considerably, and even better re- 
sults are anticipated in the future. Specifi- 
cally, during fiscal years 1950 through 1956, 
an average of eleven Civil Service Commis- 
sion position-classification standards were 
published. 

During fiscal year 1957, with the new 
standards development techniques used for 
only a part of the year, standards were is- 
sued for 21 series of positions. Fiscal year 
1958 will be the first full year for utilization 
of these new methods, and standards for 51 
series of positions are anticipated. This new 
program will obviously do much to over- 
come problems resulting from the lack of 
applicable position-classification standards. 


A Plan for the Future 

While recent developments are encourag- 
ing, their extent is too limited to represent a 
satisfactory solution to the problems inher- 
ent in the federal position-classification sys- 
tem. Bold and decisive action is necessary if 
we are to have a job evaluation system for 
federal white-collar jobs which will rank 
among the best in the nation. And why 
shouldn’t we have the best? Uncle Sam is 
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the largest employer in the United States 
and has traditionally taken the lead in many 
personnel reforms. The following four steps 
are suggested to achieve leadership in the 
area of job evaluation: 


1. Develop a new basic evaluation plan. 
The class specification method served the 
federal government well for many years. But 
it is a tool of the past. Private industry and 
many public jurisdictions have developed far 
better techniques for measuring the worth 
of a job to an organization. The Department 
of the Navy developed a point-rating system 
to supplement the traditional federal evalua- 
tion scheme. Validation studies showed this 
new system produced a greater degree of 
consistency among classifiers than did the 
class specification method. 

As a first step then, we must develop a 
modern system for aligning groups of posi- 
tions in the federal government in a logical 
relationship. Only after detailed study could 
the exact nature of such a system be deter- 
mined. However, it is safe to assume that 
some type of point-rating system would 
evolve. Modern job evaluation theory ac- 
cepts the fact that all important aspects of a 
job should be considered. To do this, we 
must arrive at factors which measure the 
value of a job to an organization, and we 
must assign values to each factor for each 
job. The use of points has thus far proven to 
be the most practical way to accomplish this 
measurement. 

Whatever plan is used must be simple. 
The existing classification plan is so com- 
plex that supervisors and employees are un- 
able to understand it. Hence, they can 
hardly be expected to lend their enthusiastic 
support. To the extent a new system makes 
sense to supervisors, they will support and 
defend it. 

It would probably be best to hire a group 
of outside consultants to develop the precise 
job evaluation system needed in the federal 
government. While individuals capable of 
accomplishing this task are employed in fed- 
eral agencies, their day-to-day duties would 
preclude the concentrated effort needed to 
accomplish the task within a reasonable time 
period. Once the system is evolved, however, 
these people could make a vital contribution 
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by reviewing and commenting upon it in the 
light of their federal experience. 

Adoption of a new job evaluation plan 
would set the stage for another badly needed 
improvement. While Uncle Sam is a single 
employer, he pays his white-collar workers 
under a distressingly wide variety of plans. 
To correct this situation, the new system 
would cover all white-collar jobs in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the federal government. 
It would include positions in the Post Office 
Department, Treasury Department, and in 
other segments of the federal service which 
are now excepted from the Classification Act 
without justification in terms of sound man- 
agement principles. 


2. Use a flexible pay plan. In addition to 
a modern job evaluation plan, an effective 
pay plan is sorely needed in the federal gov- 
ernment. The rather rigid nationwide pay 
scales of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, lie at the heart of many of our 
classification problems. In low-wage areas, 
the federal government overpays employees. 
Operating costs are excessive, and public 
funds are wasted. Economy-minded officials 
exert pressure to underallocate positions. In 
high-wage areas, federal agencies cannot 
compete for their fair share of the labor sup- 
ply. Turnover is high, and the federal gov- 
ernment often serves largely as a training 
ground for private industry. To retain a 
competent work force, officials exert pres- 
sures to overallocate positions. Pressures 
such as these inevitably distort the alignment 
of positions. Thus, the classification struc- 
ture breaks down, not because of defects in 
the system itself, but because of an unrealis- 
tic pay plan. 

The new compensation plan must avoid 
sowing the seeds of its own failure. This 
makes it mandatory that flexible pay scales 
be provided. Rates must be geared to the 
area from which employees are recruited. 
For lower-grade jobs, this would be the local 
labor market area, i.e., an area in which em- 
ployees can change their place of work with- 
out changing residence. 

For higher-grade jobs, rates would be es- 
tablished on a regional basis and, in some 
cases, on a nationwide basis. Rates paid 
would be those used by progressive private 





employers. Discriminatory and other “sport” 
rates would not be used. The federal govern- 
ment would thus pay competitive rates, in 
line with those paid by modern employers in 
the area from which employees would be re- 
cruited. This would avoid the fallacy of 
overpaying in some localities and underpay- 
ing in others. 

A flexible pay plan would provide a 
means for grappling with one of today’s 
most serious problems, the shortage of sci- 
entific and other categories of specialized 
technical personnel. Pay scales adequate to 
obtain and retain these employees could be 
established as a matter of routine, without 
the need for elaborate, time-consuming pro- 
cedures. Special adjustments to assure com- 
petitive pay rates could be made quickly 
for any other category of federal employees, 
when justified.* 


3. Sell the system. The very drastic 
changes suggested above would, of course, 
require completely new legislation to govern 
the pay of federal employees. It would take 
a tremendous selling job to overcome the 
natural resistance to change which nour- 
ishes today’s system. However, that would 
be only the first step in a high-powered 
campaign to achieve acceptance of the new 
system. 

Even the most ideal classification and 
pay systems from a technical standpoint 
cannot succeed without the support of top 
management and operating officials in the 
organization. A carefully laid groundwork 
of support would be needed to enable the 
new classification and pay systems to make 
their maximum contributions. Such support 
would require complete understanding of 
the principles as well as the techniques of 
the new systems. 

This would require farflung training pro- 
grams. Beginning in the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s central and regional offices, where 
agency classification technicians would re- 
ceive intensive training, the program would 
fan out to the agencies where supervisors 
at all levels would receive less intensive, but 
quite complete training in the new systems. 


* Editor’s Note: For one current approach to 
this problem, see Experience With Flexible 
Hiring Rates, by Clara Demuling, page 89, this 
issue. 
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The training of agency personnel technicians 
at a central point would assure common un- 
derstanding of the system and greater uni- 
formity of allocations in all federal agen- 
cies. Personnel technicians in turn could 
transmit this knowledge to agency staff and 
operating Officials. This program would em- 
phasize the positive, helpful phases of a 
systematic method of fixing pay rates, and 
would admit frankly to the control aspects 
of the system. 

A paramount objective of this training 
program would be development of the abil- 
ity of classifiers to sell themselves and their 
program. Because a job evaluation system 
represents a limitation on a supervisor’s free- 
dom to deal with his subordinates, resistance 
to the system is inevitable even under ideal 
conditions. In today’s labor market, where 
an abundance of job opportunities often 
places the employee in a far better bargain- 
ing position than his employer, the latter 
finds the restrictions of job evaluation highly 
annoying and at times intolerable. It is in 
this climate that the position classifier must 
sell his product. Obviously, he can use some 
help. The “how to win friends and influence 
people” area of employee development can 
make a real contribution to job evaluation. 


4. Use committees. Training alone cannot 
fully overcome resistance to a centralized 
job evaluation and pay system. Dissatisfac- 
tion will remain until the operating official 
feels that he has personally decided on the 
pay to be received by his subordinates. While 
this, of course, is not feasible in a large or- 
ganization, decision making can be placed 
closer to the operating official through the 
committee approach. Job evaluation com- 
mittees of operating officials should be cre- 
ated to classify positions, subject to post- 
audit review. These committees should be 
small, e.g., no more than five members. They 
should cover very broad areas, such as a 
field installation, the entire central office of 
an agency, or the central office of the larg- 
est bureaus. This is necessary to assure uni- 
formity. If required by the workload, com- 
mittees could be enlarged through the use 
of panels. 

All committee members would receive 
thorough, formal training in job evaluation. 
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This would be a mandatory qualification re- 
quirement to be met before a person could 
be appointed to a job-evaluation committee. 
It would be desirable to require Civil Service 
Commission certification of committee mem- 
bers, as is done in establishing Boards of 
Examiners. In auditing agency personnel 
programs, the Commission would review the 
operations of job evaluation committees. 
Certification of any member not performing 
his duties satisfactorily would be suspended 
or revoked. If warranted, the entire com- 
mittee’s authority would be withdrawn. Such 
measures would discourage abuses of job 
evaluation authority. 

These committees would evaluate individ- 
ual jobs. Job information would be obtained 
from supervisors and employees, and the 
committee would utilize the services of posi- 
tion classifiers to obtain supplemental data. 
The latter would assure that all necessary 
job evaluation tools were available to the 
committee; would obtain information on the 
evaluation of jobs elsewhere in the agency 
and in other federal agencies; and would 
provide the committee with whatever staff 
assistance it needed. The committee would 
be concerned primarily with the evaluation 
of each basic agency job. The creation of 
additional identical jobs, the filling of vacant 
jobs, and other personnel actions not in- 
volving the creation of new and different 
jobs would still be accomplished by the per- 
sonnel staff. 

The use of committees would require an 
expanded post-audit program by the Civil 
Service Commission, particularly in the 
years immediately following adoption of the 
new system. There are, of course, very seri- 
ous risks involved in removing control of 
classification actions from the personnel of- 
fice and placing it in the hands of operating 
officials. To keep abuses to a minimum, an 
alert post-audit program would be manda- 
tory. 

Perhaps consistency of evaluations through- 
out the federal service would decrease under 
a committee approach. This disadvantage 
must be equated against the benefits to be 
derived. Foremost among these is the fact 
that operating officials have greater confi- 
dence in their own numbers than in staff 
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people. They would feel that their jobs are 
being reviewed by people who understand 
the operations, and committee recommenda- 
tions would be far more acceptable than 
those of position classifiers. 

It is safe to assume that a decision which 
would evoke anguished cries when coming 
from the personnel office would be quietly 
accepted when made by a committee of op- 
erating officials. It must also be recognized 
that position classifiers are at a disadvantage 
when dealing with highly technical positions 
and are somewhat at the mercy of super- 
visors in evaluating the inherent difficulty of 
work processes. A committee of operating 
officials would not be faced with this prob- 
lem. 

This type of committee could be of in- 
valuable help in espousing the advantages 
of a systematic approach to setting pay 
rates. By learning the system itself thor- 
oughly, and participating in its operations, 
committee members would inevitably be- 
come proponents of job evaluation. They 
would be in a far better position than staff 
personnel officials to promote acceptance of 
the system among operating officials. Thus, 
the committee approach would overcome 
the greatest obstacle now impeding admin- 
istration of job evaluation in the federal 
government—resistance on the part of op- 
erating officials. At the same time, the sys- 
tem could function with a reduced staff 
budget and still yield valid results. 


A Final Word 


The author does not believe for one mo- 
ment that the suggestions appearing above 
represent the final solutions to all position- 
classification problems in the federal govern- 
ment. However, they are a beginning. There 
has been much talk about the faults of the 
federal classification program. Certainly, 
position classification represents the most 
controversial, most criticized area of per- 
sonnel administration. The time has come 
to do something about this situation. Half- 
measures must give way to an imaginative, 
far-reaching program. Only in this way can 
the federal government reassert its position 
of leadership in job evaluation. 








How Should We Train for Overseas Posts? 


Margaret A. Howell and Sidney H. Newman 


Twenty-four officers draw on overseas duty experi- 
ence to outline a desirable training program. 





O FURNISH medical and scientific per- 
(jee needed by the Southeast Asian 
missions of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health Service, in 
1951, developed a training program to pre- 
pare a group of 50 of its commissioned of- 
ficers for overseas assignments. 

The training program lasted 13 weeks and 
covered such subjects as: The objectives of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(now the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration) program, orientation in the cul- 
tural background of the Southeast Asian 
countries (with intensive analysis of each 
country), and concentration on the health 
problems of the area (with special field 
training in various aspects of public health 
practice). 

Experts in fields such as public health, 
anthropology, economics, psychology, gov- 
ernment, foreign relations, and history par- 
ticipated in didactic training in Washington 
and in the School of Public Health at Har- 
vard University. Facilities of local health 
departments in Georgia, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi, and of the Communicable Disease 
Center in Atlanta, Georgia, were utilized in 
field training. 

A detailed discussion of the training pro- 
gram has been given by Wallace S. Sayre 
and Clarence E. Thurber! who describe it 
as “. . . probably the most ambitious train- 
ing program that has been carried out for 
specialized service abroad.” Prior to going 
overseas, the officers were asked to evaluate 
the training they had received. This evalua- 
tion has been reported by Sayre and Thurber. 


Questionnaires Sent Out 


The present study, undertaken as part of 
the Officer Selection and Evaluation Pro- 


1 Wallace S. Sayre and Clarence E. Thurber, 
Training for Specialized Mission Personnel 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1952), 
p. 31. 
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gram,” is based on evaluations of the 1951 
training program obtained from officers after 
they had completed their overseas assign- 
ments. The results of these evaluations are 
reported as recommendations for use in 
planning a training program. Salient points 
mentioned by the officers as being important 
in Overseas training for professional health 
personnel are discussed, and those sugges- 
tions on which there was agreement by a 
substantial number of the trainees are in- 
cluded. 

A questionnaire containing open-end ques- 
tions and rating scales was used to elicit 
officers’ comments concerning training for 
overseas assignment.’ 

Of the officers who received training, 37 
were sent overseas. Of these, 24—10 physi- 
cians, 6 nurses, 5 sanitary engineers, 1 en- 
tomologist, 1 malariologist, and 1 health 
educator—returned the questionnaire. These 
officers spent an average of 23 months over- 
seas. Ten of the officers were assigned to 
Burma, 4 to Thailand, 3 to Indo-China, and 
3 to Iran. Although training was for assign- 
ment to Southeast Asia it was necessary to 
assign four of the trainees to other areas. 


Suggestions for Future Programs 
Recruitment and Selection. According to 
42% of the officers, careful recruitment and 
selection of trainees are highly important to 
the success of a training program. The kind 
of person desirable for an overseas assign- 
ment was described by about half or more 
of the trainees as well-trained and profes- 
sionally qualified (67% of the respondents); 
friendly, outgoing, and pleasant (63%); 

? Sidney H. Newman, “The Officer Selection 
Program of the U. S. Public Health Service,” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 41 
(1951), pp. 1395-1402. 

* The authors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to Mrs. William L. Harris for her assist- 
ance in coding and analyzing comments in the 
questionnaire. 
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adaptable (50% ); a volunteer (50% ); well- 
adjusted and not an alcoholic (46% ); coop- 
erative (46%); and tolerant, without race 
and religious prejudice, and not ethnocentric 
(46% ). 

The emphasis placed on personal quali- 
fications was reflected in the officers’ com- 
ments concerning factors affecting accept- 
ance in the country of assignment. Fifty 
percent of the officers mentioned that cultural 
orientation during training is probably help- 
ful in gaining acceptance, but 33% said that 
personality, rather than training, is a major 
factor. As one officer expressed it: “The 
most important factor in this situation is the 
psychological and intellectual make-up of 
the individual—a product of his whole life, 
which will not be altered in an orientation 
lasting several months.” 


Content of Training. A majority of the train- 
ees, 79%, felt that an intensive introduction 
to the country of assignment is perhaps the 
most valuable kind of training to be given in 
preparation for an overseas assignment. It 
was pointed out that this material should 
cover such areas of information as customs, 
mores, cultural differences, etiquette, proto- 
col, religion, history, geography, govern- 
mental structure, and politics. Considerable 
contact during training with nationals or 
other persons who have recently lived or 
travelled in the country of assignment. was 
recommended by 67% of the officers as an 
important way of achieving this goal. It was 
felt that emphasis should be placed on up-to- 
date, factual, and accurate information rele- 
vant to the conditions which the trainees are 
likely to encounter in their assignments, and 
that all available sources of information con- 
cerning a country of assignment should be 
used in planning training. Forty-two percent 
of the trainees recommended that the goals 
and objectives of the overseas program 
should be presented clearly and in detail. To 
permit concentration upon the country of 
assignment—a matter which the trainees 
viewed as important to overseas preparation 
—54% of the officers recommended that 
specific country assignments be made before 
the beginning of training. 

A suggestion made by 83% of the train- 
ees was that training should be specifically 
appropriate to the needs of the overseas 
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positions, dealing with actual problems pe- 
culiar to a particular country. In a consid- 
eration of health problems, for example, it 
was recommended that information be given 
concerning disease conditions, the country’s 
receptivity to change in the health field, the 
planning of programs in an underdeveloped 
country, including screening and treatment, 
projects currently being carried on in the 
country, and recent developments, and tech- 
nical information related to the country’s 
health problems. It was recommended that 
diseases which are rare in the United States 
should be studied thoroughly with respect to 
epidemiology and to laboratory, screening, 
treatment, and eradication methods. 

The officers felt that laboratory training, 
to be appropriate to the overseas work, 
should concentrate on the disease problems 
of the geographical area of assignment and 
the difficulties of setting up a laboratory 
under primitive conditions. Active participa- 
tion in concentrated laboratory work was 
suggested, including a review of such fields 
as parasitology, malariology, leprosy, bac- 
teriology, and serology. 

The officers seemed to think that field 
training affords the greatest opportunity for 
trainees to develop the technical skills which 
will be required in foreign situations. It was 
recommended that field training be inten- 
sive, that it be given preferably under con- 
ditions simulating those of the country of 
assignment, and that there be concentration 
on the application of technical skills under 
primitive conditions. The kind of field train- 
ing suggested by the officers is illustrated by 
the following comment by one of the of- 
ficers: 


Physicians who are to be working in ma- 
laria control must learn the techniques of 
malaria surveys, how to stain, prepare, and 
read blood films. Entomologists who have 
worked with beetles must be given experi- 
ence with mosquitoes. Sanitary inspectors 
who are to plan pit-privy and dug well pro- 
grams, but whose experience has been sewage 
disposal and water supply in large cities, 
must be given an opportunity for field ex- 
perience in the work they will do. A public 
health nurse who has not seen a delivery 
since graduation from nursing school should 
not be sent out to plan a program for the 
education of rural mid-wives, having had 
orientation in DDT spraying, but not mid- 
wifery. 





The trainees recommended some types 
of training that do not ordinarily receive 
consideration when the training of profes- 
sional personnel for overseas work is being 
planned. Training in simplified administra- 
tive procedures was viewed as preparation 
which would be highly useful. It was sug- 
gested that such training might emphasize 
simple systems of accounting, budget plan- 
ning, personnel, and transportation manage- 
ment. Especially important is the suggestion 
that the officer assigned to overseas duty be 
given an understanding of how to obtain 
whatever equipment and materials may later 
be needed. Another type of training not 
usually considered for professional health 
personnel, but mentioned by some of the 
trainees, was a short course in photography 
which would enable officers to use their 
cameras for the purpose of documenting 
projects. Such training should emphasize 
simple methods of developing film for mak- 
ing slides, film strips, and flip charts. 


Location of Training. Forty-two percent of 
the trainees indicated that the specific area 
in which training is located is not a signifi- 
cant consideration as long as proper training 
facilities are available. A total of 50% of 
the officers said that training, particularly 
field or laboratory training, should be lo- 
cated in areas where the health problems are 
similar to those of the countries to which 
the trainees will be assigned. Suggestions as 
to possible training sites included areas in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Panama, the Service’s 
Indian health program, the Southern states, 
and overseas in or near the area to which 
the person will be assigned. 


Length of Training. To prepare professional 
health personnel for overseas assignment, 
67% of the officers felt that an intensive and 
carefully planned program lasting 12 weeks 
or less might be sufficient. The median 
length of time suggested for this kind of 
training program was 8 weeks. 


Grouping of Trainees. In commenting on 
the grouping of officers for training pur- 
poses, 83% of the questionnaire respondents 
recommended that trainees be grouped by 
country of assignment to receive cultural 
orientation or other information relating to 
a specific country. However, 71% felt that 
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when special professional or technical prob- 
lems are being considered, groupings based 
on profession or type of work to be done 
overseas would be useful. For certain kinds 
of training, such as general orientation, 50% 
of the officers indicated that all trainees 
should meet together. Grouping trainees 
from several disciplines for other than gen- 
eral training or cultural orientation purposes 
has disadvantages, it was pointed out, be- 
cause this sometimes results in the presenta- 
tion of technical information which is too 
advanced for some trainees and too ele- 
mentary for others. 

Although suggestions were made for the 
grouping of trainees, 42% of the officers 
expressed a need for individualizing a train- 
ing program. Some of the ways in which it 
was suggested that training might be indi- 
vidualized were to give additional profes- 
sional experience upon request, allow train- 
ees a month’s time to follow a study tour of 
their own development, give specialized field 
training according to individual needs, and 
give career officers short, varied assignments 
in such Public Health Service installations 
as those in the Indian health program or 
Puerto Rico. 


Implications and Applications 


Although the evaluation of overseas train- 
ing was made by small numbers of health 
personnel representing various professions 
and countries of assignment, the officers’ 
views of training in the light of their over- 
seas experience may contribute to informa- 
tion concerning not only the preparation of 
health personnel for foreign assignments 
but also to the general problem of training 
Americans for work overseas. Some of the 
suggestions made by the trainees may be 
helpful to other organizations and groups in- 
volved in the training of personnel for over- 
seas assignment. 

A major consideration in planning an 
overseas training program is to select from 
all the possible training activities those 
which are relevant and important to over- 
seas work. The present study provides in- 
formation which furnishes a basis for plan- 
ning a training program for personnel going 
overseas, circumscribing possible training 
activities. 
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Jack E. Grant 





Tell the Boss—Don't Ask 


A simple formula for wrapping up staff assignments 
and, best of all, telling the chief how. 





T’s EASY to tell, although much more natu- 
I ral to ask, the boss. But you can tell him 
and he will like it, whether he is president 
or section head. 

A good boss looks to his staff for solutions, 
not problems. All too often it seems easier 
to let the boss make the choice between 
proposed solutions. This places the burden 
for results on him, not you. Some bosses 
like it. If yours does, save your time, read 
no further. 

Completed staff work is basic to modern 
management. Indoctrination of this concept 
throughout an organization will save many 
man-hours of nonproductive work. Amaz- 
ing as it may seem, 12 out of 15 top business 
executives recently interviewed confessed 
ignorance to this term. 

Completed staff work is simply defined. 
It is the presentation of reports to your boss 
in a manner that requires nothing more than 
his signature. By signing, and thereby ex- 
pressing approval, he takes the only action 
necessary to establish a policy, set up a new 
procedure, or solve an existing problem. He 
does not have to resolve questions or make 
a choice between proposed actions. 

When staff work is incomplete, the boss 
is wasting his time. This also builds an addi- 
tional though unnecessary workload on his 
already overburdened staff. Time and at- 
tention are diverted from other pressing 
problems. 

Poor and incomplete reports are the tread- 
mill to inaction. They devour staff time, 
increase administrative overhead, and re- 
duce profits. 

A little more effort in preparing a report 
for the boss can result in telling the boss. 
You make the policy; let him approve it, 
easily. Here are the steps: 
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Define the problem. State it clearly and 
concisely. A problem clearly stated is either 
solved at once or is well on its way to 
solution. 

Have all the facts. Do not make any as- 
sumptions. Dig out those facts directly re- 
lated to the problem. Above all do not ig- 
nore those facts that may have a collateral 
relationship to the problem. Cover the wa- 
terfront. Ignoring relationships or misun- 
derstanding of the whole problem is no 
excuse. Time spent now will prevent rework 
later. 

Draw conclusions. Self-evident facts lead 
to positive conclusions. Point out each sig- 
nificant observation. Each must be consid- 
ered in arriving at a conclusion. 

Make a decision. Set forth a definite 
course of action. If it requires a change in 
the policy manual, the procedure manual, the 
organization chart, or merely a letter, pre- 
pare it in final form for the boss’ signature. 
A completed job is easy to approve. 


Granted all this sounds easy, and it is. As 
an added precaution, however, after prepar- 
ing a report, ask yourself the following 
questions before you tell the boss what to do: 


(1) Have I cleared and coordinated this 
paper with all interested organizations? 

(2) Do I have all the facts? 

(3) Are the facts supported by specific ex- 
amples? 

(4) Are my conclusions logical? 

(5) If I were boss, would I make this de- 
cision? 

Only five “yes” answers will qualify you 
to tell the boss; otherwise you will be wast- 
ing his time. You may have to do the job 
all over again or perhaps even look for a 
new job. 





Orin F. Nolting 





Employee Training in German Local Government 


Apprenticeship training while working for the 
government encourages young men to plan far in 
advance for a public service career. 





OCAL GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL in West 
Germany are classified as workers, em- 
ployees, and officials. The “workers” (Ar- 
beiter) are mainly the unskilled laborers in 
the street, refuse collection, gas, water, elec- 
tric, transit, and harbor departments. They 
are trained on the job and no organized 
group in-service training courses are pro- 
vided for them except in the larger cities. 

Employees (Angestellten) are appointed 
under a negotiated contract which covers 
pay and rights and duties. This contract is 
between an organization of the cities and 
trade unions for the whole of West Ger- 
many. Several unions are composed of 
workers and employees. The Confederation 
of Officials (Beamten Bund), however, is 
more of an association than a labor union 
and considers itself above using some of the 
tactics employed by the workers’ unions. 

The third group, administrative officials 
(Beamten), are appointed and generally plan 
on a life career in government. Their rights 
and duties are set forth in state law and they 
are covered by a retirement plan. They are 
not appointed under contract. No officials 
are elected by the people. Only mayors and 
members of local governing bodies are 
elected by the people, and they are not re- 
ferred to as officials but as holding honorary 
positions. 

In the two groups, officials and employees, 
there are four different levels—the low, the 
middle, the higher, and the highest. Person- 
nel in the “low” level do only mechanical 
work. The “middle” level consists mainly of 
stenographers and clerks. The “higher” level 


NOTE: Grateful acknowledgement is made 
to Dr. Walter Bauer, Training Officer of the 
Deutscher Stadtetag in Cologne, for assisting in 
the preparation of this report. He also arranged 
for the writer to visit the Bavarian School of 
Public Administration in May, 1957. 
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includes technicians, draftsmen, bookkeep- 
ers, and others who cannot become officials 
but who must be given a salary inducement 
because of their qualifications and skills. At 
the “highest” level are lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, and other trained personnel with 
university education. This is a comparatively 
small group and they obtain their training 
before appointment. 

In-service training schools are provided 
for the “middle” and “higher” levels, and the 
personnel in these groups, working in “gen- 
eral administration,” are the most impor- 
tant because they include officials and em- 
ployees in the administrative service. The 
best men in the “higher” level have an op- 
portunity to become managers of towns of 
10,000 to 20,000 population or to hold 
other high positions. 


Young Man in a Hurry 


The kind of job a candidate has a chance 
to obtain depends on his educational back- 
ground. A young man who enters the public 
service at the local level usually leaves ele- 
mentary school at the age of 14 and serves 
for 3 years as an apprentice in the adminis- 
tration of a city or other government. Dur- 
ing this time he spends 1 day a week at 
school to take courses related to the work he 
is doing. At the end of the apprenticeship he 
takes a short examination. 

Now the young man is 17 and his train- 
ing consists in obtaining a comprehensive 
practical knowledge of the work of local 
government. He works in different depart- 
ments and at the same time takes a 600-hour 
course (Course I) at an in-service training 
school in his area. This training period cov- 
ers another 3 years and is called “prepara- 
tion time.” Most of the schools hold classes 
in the city halls of the larger cities. At about 
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20 years of age he takes an examination, and 
if he has served with distinction and has 
made high grades he enters the “middle” 
level as an official. If he has done only av- 
erage work he remains an employee. In the 
category of “officials,” cities now have few 
if any employees in the “low” level. 

The next step is open only to the trainee 
who at 20 has become an official. The young 
man who has reached the “middle” level 
now takes more in-service training (Course 
II) consisting of 500 hours. Upon successful 
completion at about age 24 he is eligible to 
enter the “higher” level. Men with technical 
school education, however, are not required 
to spend 3 years in apprentice training, and 
the next step, “preparation time,” is some- 
what less than the usual 3 years. In fact, 
technical school graduates generally go di- 
rectly to Course II, but they must take 1,000 
hours of in-service training instead of 500. 
The men in the “higher” level serve as “in- 
spectors,” similar to administrative assistants 
in the United States. 

A young man who obtains a university ed- 
ucation takes neither apprenticeship nor in- 
service training, but, after passing a state ex- 
amination, obtains 3 years’ experience in 
general administrative positions and in the 
courts. Then after he passes another exami- 
nation he is ready to be an official, but with- 
out tenure, in the administrative service at 
the “higher” level. 


Organization of Training Schools 

At the present time there are 35 in-service 
training schools in West Germany. These 
schools are of two types: First, the schools 
supported only by local government without 
any assistance of the states (26 schools in 
the middle and north of West Germany). In 
the second group are 9 schools in the south 
of Germany which are supported by the 
state or by the state and local governments 
for the personnel of both. This situation is 
explained by a different historical develop- 
ment. All 35 schools work together, how- 
ever, and have nearly the same basic rules. 
The 26 schools of the first type are organized 
in a special association managed by the 
Deutscher Stadtetag. They are all organized 
in the same way and have the same basic 
rules. The first schools of this type were 
founded more than 50 years ago. 
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Each in-service training school is organ- 
ized by a number of cities and counties for 
their personnel (only the largest cities, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, and Cologne, have their own 
schools). Usually an area with a population 
of from one to two million is necessary to 
support one school. Each school is governed 
by a board consisting of leading men of the 
member cities and counties, and each school 
has a full-time director and examination 
committee. 

About 70 per cent of the operating costs 
of the schools are met by the cities and 
counties in the area and 30 per cent from 
tuition fees. A student pays between $30 and 
$60 for one course (I or II) and between 
$3.50 and $9.50 for each examination. It is 
common practice, however, for the cities 
and counties to pay the examination fees or 
to reimburse the student if he makes a pass- 
ing grade. 

All of the in-service training mentioned 
above is provided at these 26 schools for the 
“middle” and “higher” personnel. The train- 
ing is carried on by lectures and group dis- 
cussions. The courses at most schools are 
offered during work hours with lectures only 
1 day a week. Thus a course requiring 500 
to 600 hours runs for 1% years. A few of 
the 26 schools are boarding schools with 
full-time lecturers and one course can be 
completed in 5 to 6 months. In addition to 
the two types of basic courses, much empha- 
sis is placed on refresher courses and special 
work is provided for certain groups of per- 
sonnel. 

During the 6 years ending with 1956, the 
26 schools operated with 40 full-time teach- 
ers and 1,500 part-time teachers from the 
administrative services of local governments. 
A total of 962 courses were given during 
the 6 years, and, since each course had from 
30 to 40 students, a total of 30,000 munici- 
pal personnel took training. In addition, 
more than 15,000 students were enrolled in 
525 specialized courses. 

In the south of West Germany the largest 
training school is the Bavarian School of 
Public Administration supported by the state 
and the cities and counties of Bavaria. It is 
the only school which offers correspondence 
courses which are similar to those offered by 
the ICMA Institute for Training in the 
United States. Training is provided in the 





fields of general administration, police, util- 
ity, and city-operated savings banks. The 
correspondence courses are similar in con- 
tent to the group training courses which are 
taken over a period of 1 year or more. These 
courses finish with a 2 weeks’ full-time train- 
ing course (group method) at a boarding 
school. The Bavarian School has for this 
purpose two fine buildings about 40 miles 
southwest of Munich located on a lake (Am- 
mersee). Of these two buildings, the newest 
(completed in 1957) has guest rooms, meet- 
ing and lounge rooms, recreation and dining 
rooms, classrooms, and other facilities for 
120 students and is filled up the entire year. 

The Bavarian School, in addition to gen- 
eral administration courses, offers a wide 
range of courses. Training for “middle” po- 
lice officers, for example, consists of 283 
hours by correspondence and 540 hours by 
the group method, while training for the 
higher police officers consists of 216 hours 
by correspondence and 83 hours of group 
training. 


Pay and Pensions 

Officials and employees in German cities 
retire at the age of 65. If they have served 
30 or more years, they receive a pension 
equal to 75 per cent of their last annual pay. 
Wives who outlive their husbands receive 
60 per cent of this pension. Pension rights 
are transferable from one city to another 
and between all other governments (state, 
federal, etc.). 

The salaries of officials are determined by 
law, but the pay of employees and workers 
is based on agreements reached between a 
national organization of cities and the na- 
tional unions. The basic pay is the same in 
all cities, with increments for children and 
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also for higher living costs in the larger 
cities. Officials of local governments cannot 
strike; employees and workers can strike but 
not during the term of their contract, which 
generally is for 2 years. The work week now 
is 45 hours; until October 1, 1957, it was 48 
hours. 

Young men plan in advance for a public 
service career in Germany. The training for 
a career takes approximately 10 years, or 
from age 14 to 24. Emphasis is placed on 
training for general administration. Spe- 
cialists, such as engineers, doctors, and law- 
yers, obtain university training which fits 
them for either public or private employ- 
ment. The amount of in-service training is 
related to the academic education of the in- 
dividual. Most training is obtained after ap- 
pointment on the job, either by correspond- 
ence or by the group discussion method in 
the form of short courses. 

Cities in the United States are placing 
more and more emphasis on in-service train- 
ing. It is conceivable that eventually many 
cities may require certain types of in-service 
training as a condition of promotion to other 
positions or as refresher courses so that em- 
ployees may keep in touch with develop- 
ments. The idea of continued training on the 
job after formal education in the form of 
apprenticeship training while working for 
the government may well be adapted in 
many positions by cities in the United States. 
Finally, a career in the public service and 
professionalization of administrative posi- 
tions would receive a great impetus from a 
retirement system which permits transfer of 
rights between several levels of government 
as well as between cities in different states as 
in Germany. 





Road of the Tall Dragon . . . 


Tokyo’s answer to traffic problems is an expressway built on the roof 
of a serpentine building that winds through the city. The roadway won’t 
be finished until next year, but parts of the building are already occupied. 


—Business Week, October 5, 1957. 
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ESEARCH IS POPULAR these days. The 
launching of the Sputniks helped to 
make science both more essential and re- 
spectable. While we have been aware of the 
importance of scientific study, we have been 
inclined to look down our noses a little at 
scientists as “long hairs,” “eggheads,” or 
“brains.” Now, recent events have encour- 
aged scientific research under the banner of 
national survival. 


Social Science Research Lags 


Social science research has always lagged 
behind research in the physical and natural 
sciences for two almost paradoxical reasons: 
(1) everyone believes he has special powers 
conferred by “on high” to understand why 
people behave the way they do; and (2) the 
laws of social science are not as infallible as 
the laws of the physical and natural sciences 
—many aspects of social science research 
are more difficult to control and interpret. 

The two conditions just cited produce 
problems of social science and personnel re- 
search that add up to precious little mean- 
ingful research and even less application of 
what we learn. First, we do not devote a 
very large portion of our total scientific ef- 
fort to the social sciences. Only about | per 
cent of our science dollar goes for social sci- 
ence research. Second, we have tended to 
think of human research as a frill or a boon- 
doggle. An official announced a while back 
that he wanted only “hard”. research—no 
“soft” research. Most operating organiza- 
tions in business and government do not 
conduct any personnel research at all—there 
is very little in business and practically none 
in government. 

Third, there is a certain amount of hum- 
bug and faddism in research done by both 
the professionals and the practitioners in the 
social sciences. Social scientists want to im- 
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press each other. Consultants who are in the 
business for economic gain are mostly in- 
terested in making a surface impression, 
whether they add anything of lasting value 
or not. Fourth, our personnel practitioners 
like to fancy themselves as extremely “prac- 
tical” and “good administrators.” They have 
shied away from research as something for 
the erudite “long hairs” and have not been 
very interested in what is being done and 
discovered that might be of potential benefit 
to management. 

Fifth, we have had no machinery for in- 
terpreting research results and in engineer- 
ing them for application. It is not an easy 
matter to find out what the significant trends 
or emerging principles are in a particular 
phase of management or personnel admin- 
istration. For either a researcher or a prac- 
titioner to find out takes considerable effort, 
ingenuity, and insight. 


We Talk a Bigger Game Than We Practice 


We in personnel administration talk a 
much bigger game than we practice. It has 
been popular at various stages to talk about 
specific problems or “gimmicks” of person- 
nel administration. At one time it was job 
training, then it was in-service training; now 
it is supervisory training and executive de- 
velopment. Twenty years ago we talked a 
lot about merit rating and service rating; 
now this subject is practically never men- 
tioned. Ten years ago we talked so much 
about job requirements or standards of per- 
formance that we thought everyone was do- 
ing it, but few had done anything about it 
and even fewer are doing anything about it, 
now. We talk ourselves into thinking we are 
doing, or have done, what we are talking 
about. Then we move on to the next popular 
topic. 

What we need is less talk and more action. 





There is even danger now of our talking 
ourselves into thinking that we are in fact 
doing personnel research. More real study 
of human behavior in organized enterprise 
is needed. We need to develop the most effi- 
cient ways of organizing work and the most 
successful ways of picking, assigning, train- 
ing, motivating, and rewarding people for 
work. 


A Personnel Research Council Needed 


A study I recently made of current per- 
sonnel research efforts, under sponsorship of 
the Public Personnel Association, under- 
scored two great needs with respect to so- 
cial science research and its application to 
the problems of people in working organiza- 
tions. 


1. The need to develop means for correlating, 
interpreting, disseminating, and using in work- 
ing organizations the knowledge uncovered by 
social science research. 


2. The need to develop means for getting 
more personnel research done, particularly for 
application to the special problems of govern- 
ment but also for application in all segments of 
the working world. 


I should like to emphasize the importance 
of satisfying the first of these needs although 
solution of this problem would go a long 
way toward getting more personnel research 
done and in the areas where the greatest 
need exists. 

At present, there is no effective machinery 
for translating the findings of social science 
research into bodies of knowledge leading to 
application—improved administration. Some 
few synthesizing efforts are under way, but 
they represent a very small part of the total 
effort devoted to social science research. 
Much more attention is given to individual, 
often fragmentary, pieces of research repre- 
senting small segments of a problem and 
from the point of view of a particular dis- 
cipline. 

In addition to the need for greater trans- 
lation of research findings, there is a need 
for some central thinking-through of the re- 
search that should be done so that the re- 
sources available can be directed where they 
will do the most good. 

We have, then, a problem of bringing to- 
gether and interpreting social science re- 
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search findings for application and, as a 
result of this effort, of encouraging further 
research in areas needing more attention. A 
Personnel Research Council should be 
formed independent of any present organiza- 
tion and located in a metropolitan center 
such as New York, Washington, or Chicago. 
This Council would fill the gap between re- 
search and practice by keeping informed on 
what is being done, assembling and inter- 
preting results, and serving as a clearing 
house on what is being done and what is 
needed. 

The Council would be governed by a 
board representative of the social sciences 
that are involved in personnel research and 
of the types of organizations—business, gov- 
ernment, and _ institutions—that constitute 
the users of this research. Membership 
would be formed by having such profes- 
sional societies as the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and the American Political 
Science Association select representatives. 
Also the personnel and management so- 
cieties such as the American Management 
Association, American Society for Public 
Administration, Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and Public Personnel Associa- 
tion would provide members. It should have 
an interdisciplinary staff to do the collating, 
interpreting, and coordinating work of the 
Council. The Council’s functions would be: 


a. Provide a clearing house for information 
on research projects and proposals in the per- 
sonnel management area. It should have a li- 
brary of all significant research reports and 
should provide a digesting and bibliographic 
service to those engaged in research. It would 
pool knowledge of resources and research ef- 
forts on various problems, current and planned. 


b. Synthesize the knowledge provided by the 
social sciences on various problems and areas of 
personnel management so as to be useful to 
practitioners. 


c. Disseminate synthesized social science 
knowledge. This could be done in various forms 
such as: publication of correlated knowledge on 
specific problems; periodic reports on new re- 
search projects, efforts, and emphases; encour- 
aging researchers to publish their own findings 
in readily understandable terms. 


d. Conduct joint planning of major research 
areas. The Council should sample opinions 
among researchers and practitioners on real- 
life problems and get a feed-back of results on 
the research findings that are being applied. 
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a e. Serve as a persuasive force for encourag- 1. report significant research that is being 

er ing needed research; also for dissuading un- done, 

A aay Cogan, 2. try to interpret research results that are 

be This New Department of PPR of potential value to personnel practitioners, 

a= ; , ‘ , 3. describe problems that should be made the 

er This new department is set up in Public subjects of research, and 

0. Personnel Review to help improve the dis- , ‘ 

, ase 4. report the results of trials or experiments 

ail somnenen. of knowledge - personnel re- of new techniques or principles that have been 

on search findings that are of interest and use to suggested by research. 

T- public managers, particularly public person- 

ng nel managers. It recognizes the responsibility In this way, PPR hopes to serve in a mod- 

is of the Public Personnel Association and the est way as a clearing house for personnel re- 
Public Personnel Review to further the ad- search having possible application in the 

a vancement of knowledge and techniques on public service. The department will be writ- 

es personnel management and human behavior ten by the editor and guest authors who have 

id in working organizations. The department information and ideas to impart on person- 

v- will have these four objectives: nel research. 
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. None of Your Blooming Politeness . . . 

- If any effort to bring peoples or nations together is to bear fruit, then we 

rt must face the issues fearlessly and speak frankly. There has been too much 

Cc politeness in the past and an excess of flowery language has often been used 

\- to hide sentiments which should have been exposed in all their nakedness. 

% This has resulted in a series of unresolved problems. 

. The first reason for the present misunderstanding between us (Asia and 

the West), and the most tragic, is our ignorance about each other... . 

. There are millions of men and women in both continents who remain wholly 

unaware of basic things, and who are acquainted only with the most super- 

: ficial aspects of each other’s way of life. Ignorance inevitably leads to 
prejudice which is another cause of misunderstanding. The question of racial 
prejudice undoubtedly remains one of the chief barriers between our world 

: and yours. 

i Far too many people in this country, and in the West generally, refuse to 

: recognize that democracy can have more than one face—that it is a living, 

i growing force, which cannot be confined within a rigid framework. If 

j democracy is the positive and dynamic thing I believe it to be, then the more 
manifestations it develops, the wider and greater will be its scope, and the 

; world’s diversity will become its strength.—Excerpts from a speech made by 

Madame Pandit as reported in the UNESCO Newsletter, Nov. 22, 1957. 
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e CEYLON 
Local Government Service Commission. 


Ceylon has the unique distinction of being the only country to have a unified local 
government service, with a common employer, the Local Government Service Commis- 
sion, which is a corporate body. This is a striking example of one way in which a small 
country, which has only recently gained political independence, has demonstrated vigor 
and originality in its local government organization. 


Prior to April, 1946, every local authority in Ceylon had complete individual control 
over its employees. Local authorities had the power to appoint and dismiss their em- 
ployees and to take any necessary disciplinary action. For a number of years there was 
a public outcry regarding the unsatisfactory methods of recruitment, promotion, and 
dismissal of officers and employees of the local authorities. It was also found that some 
of the officers recruited by these local authorities for various posts did not possess the 
necessary qualifications. The Local Government Service Ordinance was passed by the 
State Council in 1945. The actual advantages resulting from the establishment of the 
Local Government Service Commission and the creation of a unified local government 
service are extensive. They can be summed up as follows: 


Advantages for the Local Authorities 


1. By the recruitment centrally of officers with qualifications of a high standard, an efficient 
staff is provided. 

. An efficient staff means that less personnel is required and there is a saving in expenditure. 

. The members of the local council are relieved of the unpleasant tasks involving appointments 
and salary questions, and they consequently have more time to devote to questions of 
policy and, in particular, the improvement of the amenities of their town. 

. The rate-payers will be better served by a more efficient staff. 

. There are the obvious benefits of a transferrable (as opposed to a closed) service. 


wh 
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Advantages for Local Government Employees 


. Security of tenure, better prospects, promotion, and appointments. 

. A unified system covering salary scales and other conditions of service. 

. A unified pension scheme with a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund giving benefits to 
dependents. (It may be mentioned that, before the Local Government Service was estab- 
lished, no officer on a village committee enjoyed the pension rights, and only a few village 
committees had provident funds.) 

4. Possibility of transfer to higher posts in any local authority. (Prior to the establishment of 

the Local Government Service no officer could be transferred from one local authority to 

another. ) 


wn 


Acceptance Is High 


When the Local Government Service Commission was constituted, it was suspect. 
But after 10 years that the organization had been operating, the report of the Commission 
on Local Government appointed by the government, which was published in December, 
1955, stated as follows: 


One fact that struck us very forcibly in our consideration of the memoranda and the oral 
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representations made to us in all parts of the island was that there was virtually no demand 
for the abolition of the Local Government Service Commission. The need for some organiza- 
tion or organizations for standardizing and dealing with appointments, dismissals, discipli- 
nary control, and the terms and conditions of service of employees of local authorities and 
generally for looking after such employees seemed to be accepted by all now. 


(From the JULA quarterly, December, 1957.) 


@ DENMARK 


Commissioner To Promote Public Trust in Government Services. 


Appreciating the complexity of modern government administration, Denmark has pro- 
vided for a Public Affairs Commissioner to supervise civil and military government ad- 
ministration. Although precedents existed in Sweden and Finland, it is believed there is 
no counterpart outside Scandinavia to this recently established Danish institution. A Pub- 
lic Affairs Commissioner’s appointment is by Parliament—“Parliament will elect one or 
two persons not members of Parliament to supervise civil and military government ad- 
ministration.” 


Under the terms of the Act passed June 11, 1954, and with detailed instructions 
adopted by the Danish Parliament on March 22, 1956, two Public Affairs Commissioners 
are possible but, for the present, only one has been appointed. He is responsible for su- 
pervising all government administration, with the object of ensuring that no Minister or 
civil servant fails in his duty by either error or omission. The Commissioner’s work is 
confined to State administration. Municipal affairs and the operations of judges are out- 
side his scope. His powers are supervisory, and he is entitled to inspect any office under 
the State. 


All Records Open to Him 


Every person in government service is obliged to provide him with the information, 
documents, and records which he may require in the course of his duties. He may sum- 
mon witnesses to give court evidence on matters of importance to his investigation, 
though the legal limitations applying to testimony on State secrets also extend to him. 


The Commissioner’s independence has proved to be more than a mere formality. For 
example, the parliamentary committee concerned with his activities has allowed him to 
decide, on his own liability to the courts for any violation of professional secrecy, 
whether to release information to the press about individual cases. On the other hand, 
the Commissioner is an agent of Parliament, as indicated by the fact that he holds his 
office by re-election by each successive Parliament. Furthermore, he can at any time be 
dismissed if he loses the confidence of Parliament. 


No Pressure from Politicians 


Nevertheless, there is little ground for supposing that any attempt will be made to 
bring political influence to bear on the Commissioner by these means. Experience in 
Sweden and Finland has shown that it is possible to keep the office above political strife. 
The possibilities of finding qualified persons to fill the post must also, in large measure, 
depend on impartial election and discharge of duty. A guarantee of this will be provided 
by the great publicity which surrounds the office and its administration. 


The claim is made with regard to the first year’s operation of the office in Denmark: 


After the first year, I can only say that the central administration and its local branches 
have shown their readiness for loyal cooperation designed to promote sound democratic 
administration, that the press regardless of political complexion has displayed an extremely 
friendly interest in the new institution, and that members of the public who seek its assist- 
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ance bring with them great—almost too great—confidence that it can look after their inter- 
ests with the administration. . . . And in the light of experience up to now, it (the institu- 
tion of Public Affairs Commissioner) would appear to have a fairly easy prospect of taking 
its place as an integral part of Danish democracy. 


(An extract made by Professional Public Service, December, 1957, from the Danish 
Foreign Office Journal.) 


@ JAPAN 


Training Course for Future Administrators. 


A plan for a central civil service institute is being realized partially through the devel- 
opment of an administrative training course which was introduced in October, 1956. 
The course represents a uniform and systematic executive development training program 
to be conducted and operated by the National Personnel Authority with the cooperation 
of various ministries and agencies of government. Its purpose is to provide a selected 
group of young and capable officers in the various ministries and agencies who have 
potential executive capacity with a broad administrative vision, high-grade managerial 
abilities, and a critical insight into social problems. The program is outlined as follows: 


1. Trainees—The number of trainees in each training course is about 50. They are recom- 
mended by the head of each ministry or agency from among persons of the level of sub- 
section chief (kakari-cho) who are below 35 years of age and have an outstanding service 
record. The trainees are relieved from their regular duties for the duration of the training and 
are required to devote their full time to the study. 

2. Training Period—Each administrative training course lasts about three months. The first was 
conducted from October 29, 1956 to February 14, 1957; the second from April 15, 1957 to 
July 22, 1957; the third from September 9, 1957 to December 2, 1957. 

3. Method of Training—Training is conducted chiefly by means of lectures (about 270 hours), 
and, in addition, other methods are used, such as seminars (about 30 hours), visits to gov- 
ernment institutions, private plants, etc., and on-the-spot surveys (about 50 hours). 

4. Subjects of Study—International Politics, International Economy, the Constitution of Japan, 
Local Government, Economic Policy, Administrative Management, Personnel Management, 
Fiscal Administration, Public Enterprises, Parliamentary System, Utilization of Statistics, 
Government Administration of the Ministries, and special lectures. 

5. Lecturers—Government and private university professors who are considered the highest 
authorities in each field of study, government officials, and top executives of private industry. 

6. Preparation of Essay—No evaluation is made of the trainees as to their performance during 
the training period, but they are required to submit an essay on the conclusion of the training. 

7. Place of Training—The first course was conducted in one of the rooms of the National 
Personnel Authority. The second and third courses were given at an outside building rented 
for the purpose. 

8. Support—Enthusiastic support has been and is extended by the ministries and agencies of 
government through the National Personnel Council. Private organizations also appear to 
be interested in the program and give whole-hearted cooperation when arrangements are 
made for the trainees to visit their plants, etc. 

9. Appropriations—For the 1957 fiscal year ending March 31, 1958, a sum of 2 million yen* 
was appropriated by the government as expenses for the administrative training program. For 
the next fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, with a view to building a central civil service 
institute and appointing its own staff, the Authority submitted a budget estimate for 
116,980,000 yen for the construction of the building and 40,207,000 yen for staff salaries 
and other expenses, but only 3,130,000 yen was approved by the Ministry of Finance. 
Nevertheless, the new appropriation represents a 50% increase over last year and will enable 
us to conduct the class three times in the next fiscal year. 


(Adapted from a letter written by Tomoo Sato, Director General of the National Per- 
sonnel Authority, Japan, to MacDonald Salter, Public Administration Advisor for Europe 
and Far East, International Cooperation Administration, Washington, D. C.) 


* The value of the yen in U.S. currency, $.2779. Figure taken from the January, 1958 issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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e@ NORWAY 


Public Employee Unions. 

Recently, as a part of my studies of public employees’ unions while on a Fulbright 
grant in Norway, I have been getting acquainted with the Norwegian Municipal Em- 
ployees Union. It is the largest white-collar worker’s union in Norway, and an estimated 
80 to 90 per cent of public employees are members. Organized in 1920 with 3,000 mem- 
bers who belonged to various locals, today it has a membership of 53,400 with members 
in 430 locals. It is affiliated with the Norwegian Federation of Labor, an association 
which closely resembles our AFL-CIO. Most municipal employees in Norway belong to 
this union and working conditions and salaries approximate those in private industry. 

I was interested to learn that the career officials in charge of personnel, wages, working 
conditions, etc., in each county are organized into an association, and it is a committee 
from this association with whom the union bargains—not any executive head or legisla- 
tive body. 


No Job Exams Given 


Although municipal workers are considered career civil service employees, there are 
no job exams given. All hiring is done by an executive body composed of the mayor, his 
deputy, 3 Labor Party members, 2 Conservative Party members, 1 Liberal Party member, 
and 1 Christian Folk Party member. This group screens all applications and hires the 
best-qualified person for a job. When promotions are involved, the union is permitted to 
have 2 non-voting delegates present who are allowed to participate in the discussions. 

White-collar workers average 36 work hours in a 6-day week, and, because of full 
employment and the present shortage of manpower, they also work overtime up to 48 
hours per week. Even children attend school on Saturdays; I suspect it will be a long time 
before a 5-day week is adopted in Norway. 

For the first time, last September, a course in unionism was held for women members 
at the year-round school maintained by the Norwegian Federation of Labor. I spoke 
with them for a few hours; they asked many questions. It was incomprehensible to them 
that, during a 6-year period of inflation, there were no salary increases for Illinois state 
employees, and that they do not receive unemployment compensations or medical cov- 
erage. It amazed them that these employees received 3 weeks’ vacation only with 10 years’ 
service. In Norway it is decreed by law that every employee receives 3 weeks’ vacation 
with pay each year. (Reported by Helen Peckler in The Public Employee, January, 


1958.) 
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ginal QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“Would it be desirable to permit a public agency in one jurisdiction to 
hire, without competitive examination, a qualified person who has held 


a comparable civil service position in another jurisdiction?” 


Says VERLYN L. FLETCHER... 
Personnel Director, City of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


The answer to the question presented for 
discussion is “yes”. 

As is the case with most questions, this is 
a qualified yes. It presumes agreement that 
the positions are comparable in terms of 
duties and responsibilities, and education 
and experience requirements. In discussing 
this question I am assuming that the person 
is either holding such a position at the pres- 
ent time or was separated from it without 
fault or delinquency on his part. 

We have precedents for this in several 
professional employments. Reciprocity exists 
in many states for duly licensed dentists and 
doctors who have passed state board exami- 
nations and other qualifying requirements 
in another state. On a local level, building 
contractors, licensed plumbers, and electri- 
cians who have been certified by local exam- 
ining boards are permitted to practice their 
trade in neighboring cities without additional 
examination. 

In the actual application of this question 
we would not be dealing with the more pop- 
ular classes. Local prejudices, living habits, 
and the personal likes and dislikes of indi- 
viduals occupying positions as laborer, truck 
driver, entrance and_ intermediate-level 
clerks, non-professional nurses, and trades 
positions such as carpenters, painters, and 
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mechanics would generally preclude such 
positions being covered by this question. 
Technical engineering and planning posi- 
tions, fiscal, research, and professional lab- 
oratory positions, and supervisory positions 
in water and sewage treatment plants are ex- 
amples of types of employment where it 
would be desirable to permit a public agency 
to hire, without competitive examination, a 
qualified person who has held a comparable 
civil service position in another jurisdiction. 

In most of these types of employment the 
number of qualified candidates is limited, 
and the opportunities for employment are 
almost as numerous as the applicants. Some 
of these persons may fear that examinations 
for another jurisdiction will be loaded with 
questions about local conditions with which 
they are unfamiliar. While this may or may 
not be true, I am only repeating what per- 
sons in such positions have said. They some- 
times fear, generally without cause, that 
their present employer will seek a replace- 
ment for them if they take examinations for 
other jurisdictions. Fear of failure in the ex- 
amination may be a barrier to some, al- 
though they should have confidence in their 
ability to do the job. For these or other rea- 
sons they may not compete in the examina- 
tions. 

From the prospective employer’s stand- 
point, the time and expense of constructing 
a relatively difficult examination is saved. 
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Most examining jurisdictions would like to 
use such time to refine their examinations 
for the more populous classes. Not only is 
the examination time saved but also the pub- 
licity required to entice persons to take the 
examination, the assembling of an interview- 
ing board, and the cost of paying travel ex- 
penses to out-of-town applicants who may 
qualify in the examination and be called for 
an interview. In many of these positions, the 
average smaller or medium-sized city will 
rely fairly heavily on the oral interview and 
the evaluation of experience because of their 
inability to find time to construct or develop 
an adequate written test. 

In the final analysis, we still use the pro- 
bationary period to determine the ability of 
the employee to fulfill the job in our jurisdic- 
tion. The probationary period is the last 
formal requirement of a testing program and 
should be used for this employee the same as 
one selected by a conventional testing pro- 
gram. 

From a practical administrative stand- 
point I believe that the plan should be per- 
mitted and should be incorporated, if re- 
quired from a legal standpoint, in our regu- 
lations. 


Says JOHN W. JACKSON ... 
Director, Minnesota Civil Service Depart- 
ment. 


Subject to a reasonable application, I see 
nothing wrong with the transfer of qualified 
persons from one public jurisdiction to an- 
other. As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that such transfers are in the best interests 
of a professional career service. 

My response to this question may be in- 
fluenced somewhat by the fact that our own 
law and rules permit such transfers. From 
time to time, the State Civil Service Board 
has entered into arrangements with other 
jurisdictions for the transfer of persons to 
the Minnesota state service. Approval of 
these transfers is contingent upon: (1) the 
approval of the two appointing authorities 
involved; (2) a reasonable comparability of 
positions; (3) a requirement that the trans- 
feree must have qualified for his present po- 
sition through a merit process which is gen- 
erally similar to our own examination; and 
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(4) that he is currently employed in the 
agency from which the transfer is to be 
made. 

A policy of this kind makes possible a 
greater mobility of professional, administra- 
tive, and technical personnel, and does much 
to prevent the in-breeding resulting from the 
restriction of recruiting to a given area, uni- 
versity, or school. 

The problem faced here is precisely the 
same problem which the appointing author- 
ity faces when he must decide whether to fill 
a given vacancy by promotion from within 
or from without the department. Generally 
speaking, any well-run organization recruits 
capable persons at the lower levels and al- 
lows them to forge their way upward, de- 
pending upon their abilities. There are times, 
however, and this is particularly true in tech- 
nical and professional fields, when the best 
candidate or candidates can be obtained by 
transfer from other jurisdictions. Such trans- 
fers should certainly be the exception and 
not the rule, but, if a career service and our 
examining methods mean anything at all, it 
seems to me that there is a logical place for 
transfers of qualified persons, without ex- 
amination, from one jurisdiction to another. 


Says DONALD S. MACRAE .. . 
Personnel Director, City of San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia. 


At the risk of being pedantic it is neces- 
sary first to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the question we are attempting to answer. 
The question presupposes “a qualified per- 
son who has held a comparable civil service 
position in another jurisdiction.” Is the per- 
son “qualified” by virtue of performance on 
a competitive examination given by the orig- 
inal employing agency, by virtue of some in- 
dependent criterion such as a state license, 
or simply by reason of having performed 
satisfactorily on the job in the employing 
jurisdiction? Assuming the positions in- 
volved are truly “comparable” in terms of 
the criteria employed in professional classifi- 
cation and salary studies, any answer to the 
basic question before us will vary with the 
answer to the question as to how the person 
is “qualified.” 

For example, if the person is assumed to 








be qualified simply by reason of possessing a 
state license or by reason of satisfactory job 
performance in the original jurisdiction then 
I do not believe it would be desirable, either 
theoretically or practically, to permit such 
hiring without competitive examinations. 
Even private industry, free from formal civil 
service restrictions, does not employ a per- 
son from another firm without applying 
some screening process, some evaluation 
technique of its own. The more progressive 
private firms utilize screening devices rang- 
ing from simple interviews and background 
checks to the sophisticated batteries of apti- 
tude tests, intelligence tests, and personality 
inventories which are often as time consum- 
ing as the competitive examinations of the 
public service. 

The discriminating employer, public or 
private, only hires each person after a care- 
ful evaluation of all of the factors essential 
to effective placement, among which satis- 
factory employment in a comparable job in 
another firm or agency is only one factor. 
Competitive examination is simply the pub- 
lic agency’s technique of conducting this 
careful evaluation and, at the same time, 
protecting the public interest in a policy of 
employment by merit. Because a person may 
have performed satisfactorily in a compara- 
ble job in another agency or firm it is no 
guarantee that he would be equally well- 
suited to handle approximately the same 
kind of job in a necessarily different work- 
ing situation. 

If, on the other hand, our applicant is as- 
sumed to be “qualified” because he has dem- 
onstrated his technical competence through 
competitive examination then, it seems to 
me, that the answer is to start with coopera- 
tion among interested agencies in a joint 
testing program. That is, a number of agen- 
cies in a given geographical area could par- 
ticipate in establishing standardized tests for 
certain classifications with common stand- 
ards and common minimum qualifications 
throughout the cooperating agencies. 

These tests could be administered in such 
a way that the successful candidate would 
receive a certificate of competence that 
would be acceptable in all the participating 
agencies. Or, the raw score for each candi- 
date could be computed on a centralized 
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basis, and the results distributed to the indi- 
vidual jurisdiction which would then be in a 
position to prepare its own eligible list in 
accordance with its own rules and regula- 
tions. Such procedures could result in consid- 
erable savings to the taxpayers by elimina- 
tion of duplication in testing and would be 
of considerable convenience to the candi- 
date, particularly the professional or techni- 
cally-trained candidate who often seeks em- 
ployment in several governmental agencies 
in the same area. 

If, as I assume, eliminating duplication of 
testing and recruitment effort is the objective 
that gives rise to the question we are discuss- 
ing, then I believe that cooperation in a joint 
recruitment and testing program is a much 
more feasible approach than discarding the 
competitive examination in the individual 
agency. Theoretically, it would be just as 
effective in achieving that objective and, 
practically, it would be much more suscep- 
tible of realization. It is far more likely that 
policy-making bodies would authorize joint 
recruitment and testing than that they would 
authorize acceptance of job status in another 
agency as qualifying for appointment in 
their own agencies. 

Such a joint program would, of course, be 
more applicable to some classes than to 
others. Clerical and some professional classes 
seem to me to offer the best possibilities for 
such a cooperative venture in the beginning. 
Perhaps such a program could be extended 
to the entrance classes in the public safety 
departments and eventually to all the com- 
mon basic classes upon which cooperating 
agencies in a given geographic area could 
reach agreement as to job content, minimum 
qualifications, and employment standards. 

There is precedent for this kind of joint 
undertaking in the salary surveys that are 
conducted by a number of participating 
public agencies in the Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco-Oakland metro- 
politan areas. One step in this direction in 
the field of recruitment and testing is the 
Municipal Administrative Assistant eligible 
list which is established by the League of 
California Cities and made available to 
member cities seeking qualified potential ad- 
ministrators. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Says JOHN W. PROCTOR... 
Personnel Director, Flint Civil Service 
Commission. 


In my opinion, there is no more reason 
to eliminate competition in favor of a per- 
son in a comparable position in another juris- 
diction than there is to eliminate it for any 
other qualified person. It seems to me that 
the more qualified persons I can recruit to 
compete for a given position, the better 
chances I have of winding up with a top- 
notch selectee. And certainly I would be 
reluctant to throw competition to the winds 
so as to make a fast hire of someone who 
presents a fine veneer of qualifications, and 
who some jurisdiction might be tickled to 
death for me to take off their hands. 

Now, with that off my chest, let me at- 
tempt to examine some of the advantages 
which might be attributed to eliminating 
competition so as to obtain a qualified per- 
son in a comparable civil service position in 
another jurisdiction; or, conversely, to ex- 
amine the disadvantages that might be at- 
tributed to holding to competition. Would 
the requirement of having to compete either 
scare off the qualified applicant or so offend 
his dignity that he would no longer be in- 
terested in applying? I have not observed 
that qualified persons are either afraid to 
compete, or disdainful of competing. I sus- 
pect that, more usually, the qualified appli- 
cant will accept competition as a healthy 
challenge to prove his ability. Perhaps dis- 
interest is more likely to develop because of 
the time lapse between recruitment and ap- 
pointment, necessitated by the competitive 
approach. But even here I wonder if more 
often than not the candidate loses interest 
not so much because of the length of time 
as because he is left dangling during this 
period without any attempt of the personnel 
agency to keep him informed. 

In the interest of expanding the career 
possibilities of the public service, I can see 
the desirability of facilitating transfer of 
high-caliber persons between public juris- 
dictions so as to provide increased oppor- 
tunities for their maximum development and 
service. But this is far from being feasible at 
the present time, if only because of the lack 
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of uniformity in employment standards and 
practices. 

I am as interested as the next person in 
finding improved methods of facilitating the 
selection process, but not to the tune of 
eliminating the competitive approach. Pub- 
lic personnel people are often subjected to 
considerable pressure from panicky ap- 
pointing authorities to shortcut the selection 
process so as to accomplish rapid-fire hiring 
where the urgency is more imagined than 
real. And these pressures must be resisted 
if the quality of the public service is to reach 
and be maintained at a high level. 

Not that there aren’t times when com- 
petition ceases to be a factor. Certainly, if I 
am going to hire my share of persons in 
short fields such as nurses, engineers, and 
laboratory technicians, for which I am al- 
ways in short supply, I am going to take 
them as they qualify—to heck with competi- 
tion. 

The concept of equal opportunity to com- 
pete has served, and still serves, the public 
service well, and I am not about to dispense 
with it, except where the labor market so 
dictates, even for hiring qualified persons in 
comparable positions in other jurisdictions. 


Says FOSTER B. ROSER... 
Personnel Director, Philadelphia Person- 
nel Department. 


In approaching the subject under con- 
sideration I find it necessary, in answering 
the question, to first make certain assump- 
tions that I may keep my opinions within 
manageable limits. I shall assume, for the 
sake of maintaining satisfactory standards, 
that the “qualified persons” about whom we 
are concerned here are not retired, are not 
unsatisfactory, or have not been discharged. 
I would also eliminate from consideration 
technical and professional persons in occu- 
pations for which no examinations may now 
be required, such as where licensure in a 
profession is all that is necessary. Addi- 
tionally, considering that the question posed 
asks if the premise would be desirable, I 
would rule out, for the sake of discussion, 
any constitutional legislative or legalistic bar- 
riers which would prevent positive consid- 
eration. I would have to assume, however, 





that we are referring to a public agency that 
is Operating under normally accepted merit 
or civil service system provisions, supported 
by typical basic laws or legislative acts. 

From the first time I read the question, 
and after making all of the above assump- 
tions, I still find myself asking—What useful 
purpose would be served if the premise of 
the question was to be accepted with the 
positive view? I do not think the premise 
suggested in the question would be desirable. 

It would be impractical, in my judgment, 
to even consider this approach with respect 
to populous classes, or those classes involv- 
ing a considerable number of positions. To 
do so would require special legislation or 
regulations, and, even if ruled legal, this 
would create a neat problem of how to treat, 
with equity and in orderly sequence, eligibles, 
some of whose names appear on employment 
lists, while others do not. Thus, assembled 
examinations with legal announcements, resi- 
dence requirements, written tests and/or 
oral interviews or examinations, pass points, 
and failing candidates collectively pose a 
too impressive array of requirements to 
justify someone from another jurisdiction 
being employed on a radically different basis. 

Of course it may be argued that for cer- 
tain of our populous classes we are ex- 
periencing difficulty in recruiting qualified 
persons. And so we are. But this point also 
brings us to grips with the problem of re- 
cruiting for shortage occupations. And by 
now, in a truly shortage occupation, most 
of us have utilized practically every stream- 
lined method, gimmick, or approach known 
to man in pirating our share of the avail- 
able, qualified, and warm bodies. Continuous 
testing, rating of training and experience, 
possession of a necessary license or certifi- 
cate, oral interviews, qualifications investiga- 
tions, and many others, used singly or 
collectively, have been used as simple ex- 
pedients to get those elusive eligibles. And 
I have no doubt some jurisdiction has used 
the proposal under consideration. Even un- 
der these conditions I disagree with the 
proposal. 

Industry, in this enlightened year of 1958, 
which in large part still frowns on psycho- 
logical testing or is not restricted as are 
public jurisdictions by countless or time- 
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consuming legalistic requirements in the hir- 
ing process, would not think of hiring a 
person for an important position simply 
because they understood or heard that he 
was a qualified employee of one of their 
competitors or another business concern. In 
other words, industry, who we in public 
employment are often prone to think does a 
more subjective and less objective task of 
selection than we, would have to satisfy 
itself that an employee of the ABC com- 
pany, whom it desires to employ, is really 
qualified. Certainly industry would not hire 
sight unseen. It would as a minimum require 
an application, an evaluation of the data on 
that application, an interview, and prior and 
present employment reference checks. From 
this information it would then determine if 
the candidate were “qualified.” The de- 
termination would be by the prospective 
employing company—not by someone else. 

This reasoning would also hold true in 
public employment. Standards with respect 
to qualifications can and do vary from 
one jurisdiction to another. And they may 
vary for a number of valid reasons. Supply 
and demand of candidates in another juris- 
diction could materially lower entrance re- 
quirements. Low pay rates could, in another 
agency, have caused the better workers to 
seek other employment. The “qualified” em- 
ployee in another jurisdiction could have 
been performing duties quite different from 
those where he is seeking employment. 

Certainly there must be some degree of 
screening of candidates even for the short- 
age occupations. Some element of the pro- 
spective employer, whether it be the Per- 
sonnel Department, the Personnel Officer, or 
the appointing officer, must make sure that 
the candidate from another jurisdiction 
meets the standards, the requirements, or 
the qualifications. A minimum screening, 
which I covered above for industry, cer- 
tainly is a “must” in any case. The educa- 
tional and training background, personality 
factors, work history, and physical condi- 
tion certainly warrant investigation to the 
extent that you are satisfied the candidate is 
qualified. The other jurisdiction for which 
the candidate now works or did work may 
have been satisfied with mediocrity. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Says KATHERINE TAYLOR .. . 
Regional Personnel Representative, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Dallas, Texas. 


This is a tough question to answer in the 
negative, the affirmative implying as it does 
elimination of such indefensible restrictions 
on recruitment and selection of the most 
competent as the residence requirement, and 
inferentially promising, as it seems to, in- 
creased flexibility, efficiency, and economy 
in the employment process. 

Were it realistic to assume approxima- 
tion of a minimum standard of performance 
among public personnel agencies, as well as 
the highest standards of integrity which can 
be generally assumed, interjurisdictional rec- 
iprocity would be desirable in my opinion 
notwithstanding the technical difficulties in- 
herent in the proposition. 

However, since this assumption is not 
supported by the facts available about the 
current status of public personnel agency 
operations throughout all of the many hun- 
dred such agency jurisdictions in the coun- 
try, I do not think that it would be desirable 
to permit a public agency in one jurisdic- 
tion to hire, without competitive examina- 
tion, a qualified person who has held a 
comparable civil service position in another 
jurisdiction except in those limited instances 
where there has been an accurate pre-evalua- 
tion and equation of merit system selection 
procedures and performance. Of this quali- 
fication, more later. 

Meanwhile, it seems likely that there will 
be substantial agreement among public per- 
sonnel technicians that reciprocity requires 
a reasonable degree of comparability in se- 
lection standards and with the conclusion 
that the determination of such comparabil- 
ity on a current basis is a time- and there- 
fore money-consuming task. The implied 
increase in economy, efficiency, and flex- 
ibility—magic words all—viewed in this 
light becomes more an ephemeral than an 
enduring value. 

We might do well here to consider the 
circumstances under which the desirability 
of recognizing status gained in another juris- 
diction usually is proposed. In my experi- 
ence, the most frequently given reason has 
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been that the prospective employee did not 
wish to be exposed to the competitive proc- 
ess. This does not strike me as a particularly 
effective argument. On the contrary. I have 
come to view with considerable suspicion 
the man whom “we will lose if we force him 
to take an examination.” 

In most instances we are now dealing 
with an age group raised on objective type 
tests. Most of us in fact take with sheepish 
relish the quiz in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion on “Are You a Good (Husband) 
(Wife),” “How Safe a Driver Are You,” 
“Could You Qualify for College Entrance,” 
etc. Moreover, the length and difficulty of 
the average merit system examination usu- 
ally does not constitute a formidable hazard 
in comparison with the minimum require- 
ments of education and experience or, more 
importantly perhaps, with standardized 
achievement tests available for measuring 
various knowledges and skills frequently 
tested by personnel agencies. In other words, 
to be facetious for a moment, the written 
test, in addition to its intended contribution 
to the selection process, may also be a much 
more inexpensive means of determining that 
sine qua non in modern employment place- 
ment, job interest, and motivation, than the 
oral interview or examination. 

More fundamental are the implications of 
status transfer in relation to the competitive 
principle on which all civil service opera- 
tions necessarily are based. Unless we are 
prepared to consider all public service as one 
amorphous mass, with nation-wide recruit- 
ment and examining, may we properly ac- 
cept a hand-picked candidate for transfer? 
In my observation, this preselection of the 
employee to be transferred has invariably 
occurred in the presence of an eligible list or 
a promotional register, without due public re- 
cruitment notice. 

It occurs to me, too, looking at the matter 
of interjurisdictional transfers that fre- 
quently in the case of professional classes, 
medicine, nursing, and social work, for ex- 
ample, the proposal to transfer also includes 
retention of within-grade increases earned 
in the agency where status in the class was 
obtained. While this concept of the public 
service as a continuum without regard to 
political jurisdiction must have an appeal to 


those committed to the career service, it 
nevertheless has a somewhat eerie quality 
when considered in terms of the current 
public interest in identifying and maintain- 
ing at all costs the prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities of the various levels in our govern- 
mental structure. 

Now, after these glancing passes at the 
problem, to return to those situations in 
which administrative arrangements may ap- 
propriately be negotiated for the purpose of 
broadening the recruitment base, reducing 
examination costs, and strengthening the 
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selection process. Unquestionably, in many 
geographical and functional areas, there is 
needless, even detrimental, duplication of 
effort in the recruitment and selection of 
employees in labor shortage categories. 
Much could be accomplished, in my opinion, 
by considered agreements between person- 
nel agencies operating under comparable 
quality standards which are directed toward 
joint recruitment efforts, cooperative en- 
deavor in the development of suitable ex- 
amination material, and shared use of eligi- 
ble lists. 











What’s That Again .. . 


Often people who insult you intentionally do so because they love you. 
Either they insult you in jest, which is taken that way by both parties, or 
they insult you because they would like to see you different than you are. 
They want to toss you a hint to improve yourself.—The OSEA Sentinel, 
September, 1957. 
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A guide to the complex network of roads that an- 
nually lead 30,000 college graduates to the coveted 
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Effecting Change in Large Organizations. 
By Eli Ginzberg and Ewing W. Reilley with 
the assistance of Douglas W. Bray and 
John L. Herma. New York, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 155 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by 


DONALD E. DICKASON 


Director, University Civil Service System 
of Illinois 


Your reviewer approached his assignment 
for this book with a conspicuous lack of 
enthusiasm. At first glance the subject matter 
did not seem to be particularly significant to 
our membership. The approach seemed to 
be theoretical, and the emphasis on large 
business organizations seemed to present 
problems of application to public personnel 
administration. About the only attractive 
part about this assignment was the fact that 
the book is limited to 150 pages. 

The reviewer wishes to say that he was 
completely wrong on his first impression. To 
the contrary, the book is thoroughly prac- 
tical and offers a challenge to top manage- 
ment in any field, which is long overdue. 
The authors have provided a thoughtful 
presentation of a problem now facing many 
of us in an immediate and acute fashion. 
The discussion is, in fact, not limited to 
business organizations, since there are nu- 
merous references to public employers and 
university service. The style is stimulating. 
If questions do not already exist in the mind 
of the reader, they will be raised by the 
challenging approach to the topic. 

It is true that the major part of the dis- 
cussion is in terms of business management 
and, specifically, in terms of the problem 
arising when it is necessary to reorganize an 
expanding business by shifting central re- 
sponsibility and control to a more decen- 
tralized organization. At this point the ap- 
plication becomes direct and immediate to 
public personnel administration. Many of us 
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are having to face exactly this problem. At 
best, it is not a simple matter; at worst, it is 
filled with extraordinarily hazardous diffi- 
culties. 

The authors call attention to the fact that 
this type of change, or any other of a major 
nature, must depend primarily on the skill, 
astuteness, imaginative planning, and skillful 
presentation by top management. The book, 
therefore, is addressed directly to those in 
top-level positions of responsibility, or to 
those who have the hope and ambition of 
attaining such a position in the future. 

The work is introduced by a study of the 
balance sheet for change, pointing out the 
pros and cons, the pluses and minuses, of 
change, as such. The very problem of con- 
tinually searching for methods of improving 
an organization implies a probability of 
change from time to time. 


Top management must recognize that its 
success in carrying out major changes will 
largely depend on how well it mobilizes the 
factors that can facilitate acceptance of the 
new; and how well it diminishes those forces 
which reinforce adherence to the existing 
pattern. 


Further chapters deal with the original 
preparation of the plan, the initial stage of 
implementation, and the development of 
new behavior patterns. The change from 
centralized control to decentralized opera- 
tion involves as much change for the man 
at the top as for those down the organiza- 
tional line. 

This volume presents a strong challenge 
to the executive who has felt that he must 
control everything in his own hands; that 
he must read over the shoulders of all of 
his chief and second-line administrators; and 
that nothing should be transmitted without 
his personal approval and signature. The 
very essence of a growing organization is the 
willingness of a top administrator to give up 
some of these matters, to realize that he 
must spend his time in planning and policy 





matters, and that the heads of the several 
divisions must carry almost complete op- 
erating responsibility. This involves new 
behavior patterns on the part of many in- 
dividuals and a useful discussion is given 
to this particular aspect of the whole prob- 
lem. 

The authors do not make claim to final 
determination on the subject presented. Re- 
search is still at the beginning in this field. 
They recognize that considerable experimen- 
tation to reach final and valid conclusion is 
involved, and that there are important areas 
of several disciplines, specifically those of 
psychology, economics, and sociology, in- 
volved. 

The authors should be commended on 
their preparatory statement, which clearly 
outlines the subject matter, and particularly 
on the summary following each chapter, 
which tie up in a neat and brief package 
the key points of the preceding discussion. 

The foreword of this volume is closed 
with the following statement: 


The advancement of knowledge is a 
process without end. The more that com- 
petent investigators study an important prob- 
lem, the more rapid will be the advance. 


Knowledge has been advanced by this 
study. The investigators are obviously com- 
petent. The result of their work is highly 
recommended to anyone who seeks to im- 
prove his own knowledge and insight in ap- 
praising the problems of his own organiza- 
tion. 


The Administrative State. By Fritz Morstein 
Marx. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1957. 202 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


JOHN A. WATTS 


Director of Civilian Personnel, Headquarters 
United States Air Force 


In the concluding chapter of The Admin- 
istrative State, Fritz Morstein Marx modestly 
describes the volume as “an introductory 
treatment of bureaucracy” and as “con- 
densed.” These observations are quite true 
but the volume is certainly much more. It is 
a comprehensive and well-integrated analy- 
sis of modern bureaucracy with emphasis on 
many problem areas. In some ten chapters 
and two hundred pages, the author has af- 
forded not merely excellent abstract treat- 
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ment but has also made available a wealth 
of comparative information on civil services 
in other countries, both from the historical 
and current points of view. 

In his scholarly presentation, the author 
explores modern bureaucracies with keen 
vision and penetrating insight. The primary 
criticism that one might levy against this 
volume is also one of its great strengths. Its 
weakness is that it covers so many problems 
in what the author himself has termed an 
introductory fashion. But, nevertheless, it is 
only by such coverage that he has been 
able to make available to students, politi- 
cians, and administrators what is the single 
most complex coverage of the civil service 
in its many facets. This is a volume that 
affords a framework of the total subject and 
hence supplies the necessary points of de- 
parture which one can track down for him- 
self in other volumes by the author and 
other writers. 

The word “comprehensive” was used in 
describing this volume only after a mental 
checking of phases of the subject. The au- 
thor starts with the numerical expansion of 
the bureaucracy in the last one hundred 
years and brings us up to today’s security 
programs, automation, and even the current 
conference program being conducted by the 
Brookings Institution. In this check list, 
your reviewer found that only some of the 
current research in the group dynamics and 
morale-productivity fields was uncovered. 
The author even affords in his coverage an 
academic significance to the very interesting 
British volume on the civil service, “Parkin- 
son’s Law.” 

Certainly at the end of the volume one 
has a quiet reassurance that there is or need 
be little significance to so many of the aca- 
demic or political fears concerning bureau- 
cratic threats to democratic processes such 
as arise from a reading of James Burnham’s 
“The Managerial Revolution.” Nevertheless, 
the author deals objectively and frankly with 
the dangers that can arise in large bu- 
reaucracies, and he clearly outlines certain 
solutions that afford challenges to the bu- 
reaucracy. For example, much has been 
written, particularly since the last Hoover 
Commission Report, about the political role 
of the civil servant. In this volume, Fritz 
Morstein Marx orients the basic problem, 
both historically and comparatively, and he 
points out the courses that can be followed. 
This section of the book is of great signif- 
icance to political authorities, both legis- 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


lative and executive, for, in determining and 
maintaining the political characteristics of 
the bureaucracy, the author points out that 
obligations must fall upon the political offi- 
cials as well as the civil service. 

Also, of great current interest is the cov- 
erage of civil service unionism as a charac- 
teristic of the public service. Then, too, the 
author goes into the underlying significance 
of standards used for selection and training, 
as well as the significance of “canons of 
conduct” in the “making of career men.” 
One of the most intriguing sections of the 
book is the coverage of the integrity of the 
service in Chapter Eight, for here is covered, 
in concise but brief form, some very chal- 
lenging concepts for the career service as 
well as an interesting analysis of the need 
for better administrative remedies against 
irresponsible bureaucratic action. 

The author points out that the present 
time is a trying one for bureaucracies of our 
American type, for, as he sees it, “the con- 
stitutional state finds itself engulfed by do- 
mestic and internal conflicts in the face of 
which it must prove itself anew. In meeting 
these conflicts, the basic effectiveness of the 
constitutional state is linked today in con- 
stantly increasing scope with both the pro- 
ductivity and the integrity of the administra- 
tive system.” 

In the concluding chapter of his volume, 
Dr. Marx refrains from attempting to list 
conclusions, for, as he points out, many 
conclusions have been inevitably woven into 
his preceding discussion, but he does for- 
ward one comprehensive conclusion that is 
a real challenge. In his words: 


It is clear that significant advances in the 
functional efficiency of the administrative 
state cannot be expected without changes in 
the working style of the administrative sys- 
tem. In this respect perhaps the most im- 
portant thing is the acceptance within the 
higher civil service of a reorientation to- 
wards its role. The men of the top cadre 
must shift their attention from watching 
“processes” to measuring their impact, from 
“getting things done” to giving each citizen 
his due, from the technology of administra- 
tion to its effect upon the general public, 
from utility to ethics. 


It is quite interesting that, simultaneous 
with this statement of a challenge to the 
American civil service, we are having studied 
in Washington by a Presidential Committee 
steps that should be taken in regard to the 
executives in the federal civil service. 
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The Art of Overseasmanship. Edited by 
Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Man- 
gone. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
New York, 1957. 150 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 


PAuL W. BIGBEE 
Director of Personnel, Pan American Union 


This book, which might be subtitled “How 
to Work Effectively Abroad Without Ceas- 
ing to be an American,” contains a collec- 
tion of articles by a galaxy of eminent men 
in the “métier” of international relations, 
cooperation, and technical assistance. They 
bring to the reader valuable examples of 
experience in and effective personal contri- 
bution to the varied overseas programs car- 
ried out by the United States Government, 
international organizations, religious and 
business groups, and individuals. The work 
taken as a whole, with its many references 
to current and important literature, provides 
an excellent bibliography for the student, as 
well as for the prospective participant in any 
overseas program. 

Great importance is given to personality 
traits and such factors as technical skills, 
language facility, adaptability, understanding 
of others, humbleness, and, most significant 
of all, the desire to serve; the inescapable 
conclusion is that a great deal must be done 
to develop these factors in the individual 
who is to practice the art. Whether all of 
them are teachable is open to question, but 
many are, and none should escape close 
scrutiny, both by the educational institutions 
responsible for training those who aspire to 
overseas jobs and by those responsible for 
the selection of such personnel. 

The real core of the work, however, is the 
statement of the problem, and the ability of 
the several contributors to focus on that por- 
tion of the problem that is most intimately 
known to the individual writer. It is of first 
importance to realize that some phase of the 
problem exists in every region of the world, 
but it is more important, as the authors em- 
phasize, to appreciate that the solution can 
be and usually is different in each area. They 
make it quite clear that in order to under- 
stand and further develop the art, primary 
attention must be given to the establishment 
of the necessary institutions, the role of gov- 
ernmental, private, and religious activities; 
the people-to-people approach, as exempli- 
fied by the voluntary organizations; United 
States business abroad; training for overseas 








activities; and the part played by educational 
institutions. 

The ability to understand the existing in- 
stitutions in a country and to recognize their 
limitations is as important as technical know- 
how, monetary contributions, and other fac- 
tors making up the total effort. As one of the 
authors ably points out, his mission resulted 
in all the enabling acts—i.e., the legislation 
and ministerial decrees—that were needed 
for success, but it foundered because appro- 
priate attention had not been given to the 
national educational system and its ability 
to provide the personnel for the necessary 
management work. Full initial consideration 
to existing institutions and the development 
of suitable additional institutions could have 
meant, in such an instance, the difference 
between partial and complete success. 

In expressing their points of view, all the 
authors keep in mind the central theme, 
overseasmanship as an art, and successfully 
convey the idea, through the recounting of 
specific experience, that the United States 
has not one but many expressions of and 
contributors to its foreign policy, in the mis- 
sions accomplished by doctors, mechanics, 
technicians, nurses, diplomats, businessmen, 
tourists, and missionaries, each in his own 
way having a significant contribution to 
make. No longer is it possible or necessarily 
imperative to conduct international relations 
through the State Department exclusively. 
The impact of a business enterprise, a tech- 
nical assistance project, missionary work, 
etc., can have more influence on the atti- 
tudes, good or bad, of the government offi- 
cial or the man in the street, and thus form- 
ulate policy more rapidly and with more far- 
reaching results, than diplomatic negotia- 
tions. 

To this reviewer, there is one striking 
omission in The Art of Overseasmanship. 
The Pan American Union, the General Sec- 
retariat of the Organization of American 
States, is one of the oidest and most success- 
ful international organizations now in exist- 
ence, but its contribution to overseasman- 
ship receives no attention. The statistics 
given in the book show that the personnel of 
the OAS and its specialized agencies make 
up about one-tenth of the going work force 
of international organizations. The experi- 
ence gained by this staff has been enlighten- 
ing, in contrast to the rather gloomy over- 
all picture painted in the book. 

The variety in approach and the mixture 
of the important and the trivial make for 
easy reading, while the statistical informa- 
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tion and the insight into the problems in- 
volved give the book solidity. It should be 
seriously considered by all who are in any 
way responsible for overseas programs, for 
it will help them in determining the X-factor 
needed in their particular practice of over- 
seasmanship and in planning for the selec- 
tion, education, and orientation of the horde 
of ambassadors-at-large now in the field and 
the many more to go as the United States 
participates more and more in global life. 


The Higher Public Service of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. By Howard A. Scar- 
row. Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 


C. R. PATTERSON 


Assistant Director, Personnel Selection, 
Civil Service Commission of Canada 


Today the senior public servant is harried 
by the necessity of dealing with an increas- 
ing volume of operational decision-making 
and other activities that demand more and 
more of his time, and is haunted, at the same 
time, by a desire to withdraw and to read of 
the problems of others in similar situations. 
There is a need for a pause to give some 
quiet thought to the direction public service 
is heading and the methods by which it is 
getting there. 

Such a person is beset on every side by 
texts on public administration, anthologies 
of panaceas for the ills of administration, 
public and otherwise, and rehashed princi- 
ples of action suitably decorated with vivid 
case histories. 

It is to such a person that this book is di- 
rected. Dr. Scarrow makes the significant 
comment in his preface, “The importance of 
the bureaucracy in the modern state offers 
clear justification for its close examination.” 
In his book, Dr. Scarrow gives us “a study 
. . . primarily an analysis of major develop- 
ments and trends”, where . . . “numerous 
problems which confront the Service are 
discussed” and “no attempt has been made 
to suggest possible solutions.” In this com- 
paratively slim volume the thinking public 
servant will see pass before him fifty years 
of development of aspects of a modern bu- 
reaucracy. The problems are little different 
from ours even though they stem from 
“down under.” Some of the reactions appear 
bizarre, others inspired—as a whole they are 
deeply thought-provoking. 
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Of particular basic interest is the pattern 
for action set forth in the chapter entitled 
“The Machinery Governing the Composi- 
tion of the Higher Public Service.” The di- 
vision classification of the Australian Public 
Service into its first, second, third, and 
fourth divisions seems highly stylized to us 
and, indeed, of little practical value either 
for classification or recruiting. Recruiting 
followed the somewhat rigid patterns 
brought about by tradition, popular feeling, 
and pressure groups through various relax- 
ing transitions to a stage of relatively ortho- 
dox modern merit system thinking. It is in- 
teresting to note that this stifling atmosphere 
developed from a merit system Public Serv- 
ice Act that antedated any effective similar 
North American legislation at the federal 
level. Promotion has developed firmly em- 
bedded in the matrix of the merit system 
until today when a logical, useful policy ex- 
ists that allows variations from general com- 
petition, through executive selection by man- 
agement to appointment to the permanent 
head status by the political authorities. 

The growth of development of the higher 
public service in Australia stemmed from 
the universal causes. With growth of pop- 
ulation and increased interaction within and 
without the country, the number of govern- 
ment departments grew from seven to 
twenty-five between 1901 and 1956. In the 
same period, the civil service population 
nearly quadrupled. The permanent head of 
a department found himself no longer the 
paternal, omniscient leader of a simple or- 
ganization but rather the coordinator of a 
series of ever more complex branches and 
divisions. The number of assistant secre- 
taries required to assist in the directional 
task increased fivefold. 

This new service demanded and today de- 
mands changing programmes of recruiting 
and promotion. The university graduate 
who, until a few years ago, was relegated to 
a clerical task from whence he was to com- 
pete with his less well-trained cousin is se- 
lected and used because of, and in a manner 
to make better use of, his skills and abilities. 
The office boy to permanent head pattern 
has been varied by introduction of fresh 
sources of skilled personnel at various levels 
and with similar promotional rights. The au- 
thor discusses Representative Bureaucracy, 
Religion, and the future composition of the 
Higher Public Service. This you can read 
for yourself. 

Today one of the major aspects of the 
work in the upper strata of the Australian 
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Public Service is that of research and plan- 
ning. Operational activity has been largely 
delegated and the top echelons are the co- 
ordinating machinery of the Service. This all 
reflects the gradual swing from the original 
concept of federal government where the 
central authority had most of its problems 
in its interaction with the states. Today the 
central authority is responsible for the wel- 
fare, growth, and safety of its people at 
home and their development and protection 
abroad. 

Bureaucracy in Australia has fathered a 
familiar problem. The Ministers are rela- 
tively short lived in their departmental ac- 
tivity and remotely associated with it. The 
permanent head is normally an expert in the 
field of his departmental work and closely 
tied to it over a much longer period. The 
complexity of most departmental operations 
demands that the Minister use the special- 
ized knowledge of his permanent staff, and 
the time seems to have arrived where parlia- 
ment may be hesitant or loath to question 
day-to-day departmental activity even though 
there is a tradition of ministerial responsi- 
bility in Australia. 

Dr. Scarrow’s book is timely in its sub- 
ject and up to date in its approach. There is 
a ring of authenticity to his words that is 
usually made possible only by those who 
have witnessed the scene first hand. The il- 
lustrations of principles are those that prob- 
ably, in many instances, come to the surface 
in face-to-face luncheons and coffee breaks 
with higher civil servants. For those whose 
interest is aroused to further reading, there 
is an extensive bibliography. The annota- 
tions refer directly and profusely to source 
material. 


Human Relations in Industrial Research Man- 
agement. Edited by Robert Teviot Living- 
ston and Stanley H. Milsberg. Columbia 
University Press, New York, New York, 
1957. 418 pages. $8.50. 


Reviewed by 


W. W. McDouGALL 


Director of Personnel, 
State of Louisiana 


Because of the recent advent of artificial 
earth satellites and the growing public in- 
terest and emphasis on science and scientific 
research in industry and government, this 
book is both timely and valuable as it pro- 
vides a penetrating insight into many of the 





basic problems which face the manager in 
research organizations. Research manage- 
ment, as such, has only recently been identi- 
fied as a managerial problem and adminis- 
trators, research workers, and sociologists 
are sure to find this volume a useful contri- 
bution to the field. In the preface, the editors 
state that the volume will be successful in 
their view if it raises research sights and en- 
courages the need for investigations in the 
field of management for research. 

The Industrial Research Conferences, 
sponsored by the Department of Industrial 
and Management Engineering of Columbia 
University, were originated in 1950 and 
have been held annually since that time. The 
attention of these conferences has _ been 
focused on industrial research and one major 
aspect has been examined each year. In 
1955, human relations in research was the 
principal subject, and, in 1956, additional 
aspects of human relations, along with mod- 
ern theories of decision-making in relation to 
research, were considered. 

The book under consideration here con- 
sists of 27 papers on the human aspects of 
organized research and is based primarily 
on the proceedings of the 1955 and 1956 
sessions of the Industrial Research Confer- 
ence. The papers are divided into five major 
groups linked by the editors’ perceptive in- 
troductions. Although the specific problem 
of human relations is not encountered by 
name until Part Four, each part of the vol- 
ume deals with one or more phases of the 
problems concerned with the relationship 
of people with people and people with jobs. 

In Part One of the volume, the editors 
provide a setting for the remainder of the 
book by presenting a collection of six papers 
which explore the basic concept of a job, 
(1) by studying the aspects of research in 
different types of industry; (2) by studying 
creativity and its effects on organized re- 
search; and (3) by providing a study and 
analysis of the basis of research expecta- 
tions and the men selected for industrial re- 
search. Of particular interest in this part, are 
the two papers which deal with creativity as 
this problem is more closely identified with 
research and research management than 
with any other field of endeavor. Here the 
fact is confirmed that creativity has a pro- 
found effect on the research job and that the 
motivation of creativity is a never-ceasing 
task for the industrial research manager. As 
an extreme, in some cases the expressions of 
the creative personality are so different that 
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jobs in research cannot be defined until the 
individual appears. 

In the introduction to Part Two, it is 
pointed out that while an organization can- 
not exist without men, there is the basic con- 
sideration that men do not impose a one-di- 
rectional impact on jobs. In other words, the 
job affects the man and the man the job. It 
then follows that the fitting of scientists to 
industrial jobs of research is a very serious 
managerial problem and a basic concern of 
research administrators. 

The papers collected here are devoted pri- 
marily to an analysis of the social system of 
science and to the effects that this system has 
upon the individual. There is an indication 
in one of the papers presented in this section 
that the traditional structure and forms of 
industrial organization are inadequate in the 
case of research and perhaps need to be re- 
appraised. The editors believe that all of the 
evidence concerning this problem is not in, 
so to speak, and that we are only at the edge 
of understanding it in all of its variations. It 
may be that the presently understood form 
of hierarchy and organizational structure in 
research is or has been toppled and is being 
replaced by a new form. 

In the next section, the editors undertake 
an analysis of the job of managing in re- 
search and a study of the organization and 
social structure in the research laboratory. 
In this section is introduced the somewhat 
unusual problem that most management jobs 
in research are filled by individuals coming 
from the culture of science, and, in many re- 
spects, the transition is difficult. As the edi- 
tors point out, there is no evidence that re- 
search organizations have been successful in 
handling this transition despite the aware- 
ness of the problem and much interest in it. 

Part Four is entitled Some Aspects of Hu- 
man Relations. Although the editors have 
avoided the use of the words “human rela- 
tions” as far as possible in the discussions 
preceding this part, it is clear that almost 
everything in this volume has to do with hu- 
man beings and the consequences of their 
being joined in groups and associations. The 
papers and panel discussion which are con- 
tained in this section are supplementary to 
many of the other papers and develop, in de- 
tail, aspects of research organization and 
management problems which have their 
source in psychological and social properties 
of people in groups. The papers in this sec- 
tion treat three different aspects of human 
relations problems in research by an analysis 
of the conflict between businessmen and sci- 
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entists, the effect of individual situations and 
environment upon creativity, and a study of 
the manager as an individual. 

As a fitting conclusion, the last portion of 
the book deals with the technologies of man- 
agement. After laying a firm groundwork in 
the first four parts, the editors present here 
some of the solutions for the problems pre- 
sented and suggest possible modes of action. 
Part Five contains four papers, two dealing 
with the location and development of re- 
searchers, and one with the motivation of re- 
search personnel. The fourth paper, entitled 
Personnel Practices in Industrial Laborato- 
ries, by Lowell W. Steele, should be of par- 
ticular interest to personnel people as all of 
the standard personnel activities such as se- 
lection, induction, evaluation, promotion, 
training, and development are analyzed in 
terms of the special problems in research. 
Mr. Steele points out very clearly some of 
the difficulties facing the personnel manager 
in a research program. 

In conclusion, it is the reviewer’s opinion 
that the editors should be commended both 
for the selection and arrangement of the pa- 
pers in this collection and for the fluent in- 
tegration of these papers, which is made 
possible by their excellent introductions. This 
book is recommended to anyone interested 
in the fields of research, sociology, research 
management, or personnel administration. 


Personality and Organization. By Chris 
Argyris. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
New York, 1957. 291 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. MARTIN B. DworKIs 
Professor of Public Administration, Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration and So- 

cial Service, New York University 


Professor Argyris of Yale University’s 
Labor and Management Center has man- 
aged, in a comparatively short volume, to 
encompass the growing literature in the field 
of human relations in industry and govern- 
ment as the major part of an endeavor to 
estimate the contribution of the behavioral 
sciences to organizational structure and char- 
acter. 

Argyris first examines the human person- 
ality, its traits and their inter-relationships, 
its stability and psychological energy, its 
abilities and defensive mechanisms, its ma- 
ture manifestations and dependencies. The 
rationale shows that “optimum personality 
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expression” will result if workers are em- 
ployed at active rather than passive jobs, are 
more independent than dependent, have 
longer time perspectives, and possess other 
personal fundamental developmental proper- 
ties. 

He then analyzes the basic principles of 
the formal organization, with its emphases 
on task specialization, chain of command, 
span of control, and unity of direction and 
shows the “incongruency between the needs 
of a mature personality and the require- 
ments of formal organization.” This latter 
point is carefully spelled out in a detailed re- 
view of recent research on individuals and 
group adaption to conflict situations. Argyris 
concludes that “the individuals may adapt 
by leaving, working their way up the ladder, 
distorting their world through defense mech- 
anisms, becoming apathetic and uninterested, 
reducing production, goldbricking, rate-set- 
ting, creating informal groups to counteract 
the cause of the conflict. . . . They may also 
increase in their minds the importance of 
money and job security and decrease the im- 
portance of the human factors.” 

The management reaction, Argyris main- 
tains, is to increase the conflict situation by 
putting more stress on “dynamic leader- 
ship,” management controls, and pseudo 
“human relations” programs. The proper re- 
action, he asserts, if there is to be greater in- 
terest and productivity, would recognize that 
the job must be enlarged so as to involve 
more of the employee’s skills, that individual 
self-expression must be enhanced through 
employee-centered or participate leadership, 
and that the multidimensional realities of in- 
dustrial life must be kept in focus. The im- 
plementation of these requisite changes in 
orientation and management outlook is to 
come about through the development of 
effective executive behavior, a program 
based largely upon helping the executive to 
understand himself. 

Argyris concludes his study by restating 
many of his findings as propositions in a pro- 
posed “grand hypothesis” of organizational 
behavior. The postulation of such a system- 
atic framework will, he hopes, lead others to 
careful examinations of “why” people be- 
have the way they do in organizational sur- 
roundings and, consequently, will result in 
“newer and better frameworks.” 

While the value judgments—maximum in- 
dividual development and maximum job 
satisfaction—expressed implicitly by Profes- 
sor Argyris are most worthwhile and deserve 
the extended consideration he proposes, the 


essential worth of this book lies in the rea- 
soned analysis of applicable studies from the 
sociological, psychological, anthropological, 
and political sciences. This makes the vol- 
ume of greatest use to students of business 
and public administration. Its speculative 
and theoretical emphasis will render it less 
useful for practitioners who are looking for 
definitive answers to personnel problems. 
While Argyris generally displays a well- 
rounded approach to the problems inherent 
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analytical structure. There is little recogni- 
tion, for instance, of the potential positive 
influences of the effect of automation on the 
hitherto depersonalized factory worker. Sim- 
ilarly, the possibilities and importance of do- 
it-yourself activities to provide satisfactions 
outside the job are somewhat summarily dis- 
missed. Much less serious but more annoy- 
ing in some ways are the minor peccadillos 
to be found in the book—inconsistencies and 
contradictions in footnoting, the undue rep- 


etition of major postulates, the grammatical 
and typographical mistakes. 


in “the conflict between system and indi- 
vidual,” there are a few drawbacks in his 
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Management Intern Programs—A Tool for Developing Better Managers. Prepared by Dr. 
Charles A. Ullmann and Walter F. Bayen. U. S. Civil Service Commisson, Personnel Man- 
agement Series No. 11. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1957. 40 


pp. 25¢. 

The program described in this pamphlet reflects the experience of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Interdepartmental Committee on Management Intern Programs. 
It is designed for persons who have demonstrated their management talent during a pe- 
riod of federal employment. The plan, with slight modification, is equally applicable, 
however, to the initial training of newly appointed young people with high administrative 
potential; the primary adaptation necessary in this case would be a simplification of sub- 
ject matter in keeping with the level of experience in work situations and government 
operations possessed by the trainees. Some agencies have found that intern training pro- 
grams have helped them in college recruiting because the availability of the training dem- 
onstrated those agencies’ interest in careers for their people. Each agency which decides 
that intern training will help meet its real needs should vary, rearrange, expand, or adapt 
the material set forth in these pages. In this way the needs can best be met, and the pro- 
gram operated within the available resources. 


Federal Employees 1958 Almanac. Edited by Joseph Young. Federal Employees’ News 
Digest, P. O. Box 689, Washington 4, D. C., 1957. 140 pp. $1.00 Ist class mailing, 75¢ 
3rd class mailing, quantity rates quoted. 


A comprehensive coverage of matters pertaining to U. S. federal government employ- 
ment: U. S. Civil Service Commission actions in 1957; retirement; social security; group 
life insurance; salary schedules and pay table; overtime and premium pay benefits; pro- 
motions; reduction in force; reinstatements; transfers; incentive awards; leave; overseas 
employment; unemployment compensation; veterans’ benefits and preference; income tax; 
special features; forms to use in applying for benefits; and many other subjects. Mr. 
Young is editor of the “Federal Spotlight” column of The Washington Star; he also edits 
the weekly Federal Employees’ News Digest. 


What's Ahead for Civil Service? David R. Lindsay. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 258, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, 1957. 28 pp. 25¢. 


This pamphlet, published in cooperation with the National Civil Service League, is one 
of a series published by the Public Affairs Committee, a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion founded in 1935 “to develop new techniques to educate the American public on vital 
economic and social problems and to issue concise and interesting pamphlets dealing with 
such problems, derived wherever possible from the long-time studies of leading research 
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institutions.” Free-lance Writer Lindsay wisely uses layman’s terminology in explaining 
away the mystery with which civil service has shrouded itself in the eyes of the average, 
and oftentimes suspicious, citizen. It’s the kind of booklet that personnel recruiters could 
well pass out to potential applicants for public-service career jobs. 


Physical Condition Tests in the Selection of Public Employees. Forbes E. McCann, William 
A. Cunningham, and Clifford S. Holley. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1958. 55 pp. List Price, $2.00; PPA members, $1.50. 


This report can be of distinct assistance to civil service and personnel agencies in two 
different circumstances: (1) when they desire to re-evaluate their present method of con- 
ducting tests of physical ability; and (2) when they want assistance in establishing a sys- 
tem of evaluating physical condition. The report offers neither a ready-made battery of 
tests nor a single “best” method of scoring tests. Instead, the authors emphasize the pur- 
pose of the tests and provide insight into the way an agency can develop and score tests 
properly for particular jobs and particular purposes. 


Proceedings, Nineteenth Conference, Texas Personnel and Management Association. 
Texas Personnel and Management Association. The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1957. 91 pp. Price not indicated. 


Addresses include “Labor Relations—Problems and Prospects”; ‘“‘Research in Leader- 
ship”; “The Keystone of Management: Religion in Business”; “The Economic Outlook”; 
“Putting Personnel on the Management Map”; “Creating an Environment for Effective 
Management”; “Motivating People Through the Use of Non-Financial Incentives.” 
Speakers were Charles M. Brooks, Director of Industrial Relations, The Texas Company, 
New York; Carroll L. Shartle, Professor of Psychology, and Chairman of the Personnel 
Research Board, The Ohio State University, Columbus; John J. McCarthy, Consultant, 
Marketing Personnel Training and Practices, General Electric Company, New York; 
Watrous H. Irons, President, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Dallas; Kenneth O. 
Warner, Director, Public Personnel Association, Chicago; C. H. Hageman, Vice Presi- 
dent, Industrial Relations, Union Carbide Corporation, New York; and Leon C. Meggin- 
son, Associate Professor of Business Administration, Louisiana State University. 


How To Recruit and Select Policemen and Firemen. Robert W. Coppock and Barbara 
Brattin Coppock. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois, 1958. 65 pp. List price, $5.00; PPA members, $3.00. 


In recent years the Public Personnel Association has made available ready-to-use writ- 
ten examinations for Patrolman and Firefighter to public personnel agencies. This man- 
ual has now been prepared, not only to supplement the tests themselves, but to provide 
assistance on all aspects of the selection process. It is conceived as a “how-to-do-it” pub- 
lication—a practical, simple collection of suggestions for the use of municipal officials 
who do not themselves have technical personnel training or trained staff to assist them 
in this work. In order better to serve the persons for whom it is written, the manual pre- 
sents a single acceptable procedure for each phase of the program, with illustrative 
examples, rather than a discussion of the pros and cons of several alternative procedures. 
In all cases, the procedure selected by the authors was chosen with an eye to economy 
and simplicity of operation within the framework of good personnel administration. The 
suggestions in this manual come from persons in police, fire, and personnel departments 
throughout the United States. 


Using Employee Suggestions To Improve Our State Government. State of California Merit 
Award Board, 5016 State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 26 pp. Price not indicated. 


The purpose of this pamphlet, as stated in the introduction, is to provide information 
on the best features of effective suggestion plans and operations in both government and 
industry and to present a workable approach to the many aspects of suggestion plans 
which present problems. It is intended primarily to assist supervisors and suggestion co- 
ordinators in the day-to-day handling of their employees’ ideas, whether formally or in- 
formally presented. 
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Collective Bargaining in the Public Service— 
U. S. and Canadian Experience 


Adrian, Charles R. 
Detroit experiments in arbitrating labor disputes. Public personnel review, vol. 13, 
no. 1, January 1952, pp. 9-11. 


Describes system of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes between the city of Detroit 
and its fire fighters. (See also Sublette, Donald J. and Charles A. Meyer, below.) 


American bar association. 
Report of the Committee on labor relations of governmental employees. Chicago, 
1956. 12 pp. 

The Committee feels that “wherever practicable the privileges accorded to employees in 
private industry should be extended to public employees, modified to meet the unique needs 
of the public service and compatible with our concepts of democratic administration of 
public affairs.” States that public employees have the inherent right to organize and to 
carry on reasonable collective bargaining through democratically chosen representatives. 


Avery, Robert S. 
The TVA and labor relations: a review. Journal of politics, vol. 16, no. 3, August 
1954, pp. 413-440. 

Discusses the Employee Relationship Policy which established the framework for col- 
lective bargaining by organized employees in the Tennessee Valley Authority and notes the 
use of collective bargaining first among blue-collar workers and later among white-collar 
employees. Concludes by pointing out union effectiveness in various areas of personnel 
policy development. 





Civil service assembly of the United States and Canada. Committee on employee rela- 
tions in the public service. 
Employee relations in the public service. Chicago, 1942. 246 pp. 


Identifies major issues in the field of employee relations. Reviews progress made by or- 
ganizations of public employees in the various areas of employee relations and considers 
areas of collective negotiation, adjustment of disputes arising from the interpretation and 
application of personnel policies, and the formulation of the policies themselves. 


Cornell, Herbert W. 
Civil service benchmark court decisions. Public personnel review, vol. 17, no. 4, Oc- 
tober 1956, pp. 215-224. 


Comments on court decisions concerning civil service and legal problems that face per- 
sonnel people in public administration today. Discusses regulation of union membership 
of public employees, collective bargaining between government agencies and labor organi- 
zations, and strikes in the public service. 
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Frankel, S. J. 
Employee organization in the public service of Canada. Public personnel review, vol. 
17, no. 4, October 1956, pp. 246-252. 


Discusses the rights of organization and collective bargaining of public employees on the 
municipal, provincial, and federal levels of government in Canada. 


Te a 


Gendron, U. J. 
Labor management cooperation in government. Public personnel review, vol. 18, no. 
1, January 1957, pp. 45-47. 


Describes briefly the successful experience of Region 2 of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Sacramento in negotiating wage agreements with the Central Valley Trades Council cover- 
ing skilled tradesmen and laborers. Joint cooperative committees at plant levels were also 
established to deal with employee relations problems in areas other than pay. 


Godine, Morton R. 
The labor problem in the public service. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 1951. 
305 pp. (Harvard political studies) 


Study of extent to which civil service employees may be accorded rights of representa- 
tion without impairing the government’s control over its administrative machinery. Traces 
labor movement development in the public service, its objectives, and present status. 


Herrick, Elinore M. 
Union-partners or adversaries? Good government, vol. 71, no. 4, July-August 1954, 
pp. 40-43. 


Advocates increased union-management cooperation in government and states that “gov- 
ernment, unlike modern industry, has failed to move toward an enlightened acceptance of 
trade unionism as something to be lived with and worked with.” 


Kaplan, H. Eliot. 
Public employee relationships. Civil service law reporter, vol. 1, no. 4, October 1951, 
pp. 92-98. 
Resume of the legal aspects of labor relationships in the government service as reflected 
in judicial decisions of recent years. 


New York (city). Department of labor. 
Labor relations series, 1955- New York, 1955, 1 v. 


Partial contents: The right of public employees to organize—in theory and in practice; 
Recognition of organized groups of public employees; Extent of recognition and the bar 
gaining unit in public employment; Organization and recognition of supervisors in public 
employment; The collective bargaining process in public employment; The collective agree- 
ment in public employment; Unresolved disputes in public employment. 


New York (city). Department of labor. 
Report on a program of labor relations for New York city employees. New York, 
1957. 110 pp. 


Sets forth proposals for a municipal employee labor-relations policy particularly designed 
to fill the needs of New York City. Considers the right of public employees to organize 
and carry on collective bargaining. 
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Posey, Rollin B. 
Employee organization in the United States public service. Public personnel review, 
vol. 17, no. 4, October 1956, pp. 238-245. 
Traces the development of federal, state, and local government employee unions and 
discusses their activities with special reference to collective bargaining, legislative and poli- 
tical activities, and strikes. 








Posey, Rollin B. 
How to negotiate with labor unions. Public personnel review, vol. 14, no. 1, January 
1953, pp. 11-17. 


Pertinent suggestions on dealing with government labor unions. Discusses importance of 
management’s attitude toward negotiation, techniques of negotiation, negotiation agreements, 
and personal qualities of a good negotiator. 





Posey, Rollin B. 


Recognition of unions in municipal employment. Public management, vol. 31, no. 2, 
February 1949, pp. 40-43. 

An analysis of five degrees of recognition with emphasis on the implications of collective 
bargaining in public employment. 


Powell, Norman John. 


Personnel administration in government. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, inc., 1956. 548 pp. 


Chapter 12: Employee relations in public service: Significance and basic ideas. Considers 
the role of employee unions in the public service, briefly noting their history and their im- 
portance. 


Relations with employee organizations. 
Public management, vol. 38, no. 1, January 1956, pp. 2-7. 


Briefly discusses municipal recognition of employees, effects of industrial wage contracts 
on municipal employees, bargaining with employee groups, employee participation in per- 
sonnel procedures, and the experience of Bloomington, Illinois with the union shop. 


Rhyne, Charles S. 
Labor unions and municipal employee law. Washington, National institute of munici- 
pal law officers, 1946. 583 pp. 


Includes study of constitutional and statutory law, court decisions, opinions of state at- 
torneys general, opinions of city attorneys, and policies of federal agencies concerning 
labor unions composed of municipal employees. 


Rock, Eli. 
Practical labor relations in the public service. Public personnel review, vol. 18, no. 
2, April 1957, pp. 71-80. 


Presents a composite picture of practices and experiences in the public service, empha- 
sizing problems of administrators and typical union leaders, and addressing some specific 
“do’s and don’ts” to each of these groups. 
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Rowlands, David D. 


Labor relations in the city government. Public management, vol. 40, no. 2, February 
1958, pp. 30-32. 


Outlines both employer and employee viewpoints of labor relations, points out the im- 
portance of labor-management committees, and discusses negotiation techniques for sal- 
aries and fringe benefits. 


Schneider, James D. 


Collective bargaining in the field of job classification; the joint classification com- 
mittee at TVA. Personnel, vol. 30, no. 1, July 1953, pp. 49-53. 


Describes organization, operations, and value of the joint classification committee at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Shestack, Jerome J. 


The public employee and his government: conditions and disabilities of public em- 
ployment. Vanderbilt law review, vol. 8, no. 4, June 1955, pp. 816-837. 


Examines conditions of public employment and labor relations in the public service, em- 
phasizing union membership, strikes by public employees and collective bargaining. Dis- 
cusses series of decisions by supreme courts which, for the first time, enunciate principles 
that will undoubtedly limit the extent to which local, state, and federal governments may 
control the activities of their employees. 


Spero, Sterling D. 
Government as employer. New York, Chemical publishing company, 1948. 497 pp. 


Factual account of the development of unionism in government, with sections on col- 
lective bargaining, the right to strike, the closed shop, and the growth of unionism in par- 
ticular public service occupations. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. 
Public personnel administration. 4th ed. New York, Harper & brothers, 1956. 628 pp. 


Chapter 12: Employee organization and representation. Summarizes the background and 
development of unions in the civil service in federal, state, and municipal government, 
indicating their growing usefulness and importance in many areas of employee relations. 


Sublette, Donald J. and Charles A. Meyer. 


Detroit does not experiment in arbitrating labor disputes. Public personnel review, 
vol. 13, no. 3, July 1952, pp. 134-136. 


Article presents management’s viewpoint regarding arbitration in the Detroit civil serv- 
ice, following article by Charles Adrian in the January 1952 issue. 


Tennessee valley authority. 


General agreement between the Tennessee valley authority and the Tennessee valley 
trades and labor council and supplementary schedules . . . Knoxville, 1957. 2 parts. 


Contains text of the general agreement and the supplementary schedules relating to hours 
of service and working conditions covering annual and hourly employment. 
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Union activity in public employment. 
Columbia law review, vol. 55, no. 3, March 1955, pp. 343-366. 


Surveys pros and cons of union activity in public employment and concludes that public 
employees should have full rights to union membership, including mandatory collective 
bargaining, provided the right to strike is intelligently limited. This is a compromise which 
“would avoid interruptions in the crucial functions of government while still enabling 
many of those in public service to make sure that their lot is no worse than that of their 
counterparts in private employment.” 


U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on post office and civil service. 


Union recognition. Hearings . . . 84th Cong., 2d sess., on §.3593, May 15, 24, 
and June 14, 1956. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1956. 371 pp. 


Includes policies and procedures of a number of government agencies relating to employee 
relations and grievance procedures. 


Young, Stanley. 


Mediation as a harmonizing influence in collective bargaining. Personnel administra- 
tion, vol. 20, no. 5, September-October 1957, pp. 21-28. 


Explains how the mediation approach can be used to modify existing collective bargain- 
ing attitudes, philosophies, and tactics. Results would help “parties cast off traditional pat- 
tern of negative interaction and start anew in a more positive direction.” 
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Automation 
Automation and the White-Collar Worker. 
Jack Stieber. Personnel. November-De- 
cember, 1957. 


Is fear of the effects of automation on 
the job of the white-collar worker justified? 
Much attention has been focused on the 
labor-saving aspects of automation in the 
office as automatic data-processing systems 
are installed to speed the vast bulk of re- 
petitive work required in such processes as 
billing or accounting operations. 

While labor circles on the one hand fear 
mass layoffs of clerical workers displaced 
by the machine, business executives and 
government officials predict that new jobs 
requiring higher skills will be created when 
tedious clerical operations are turned over 
to the data-processing system, freeing work- 
ers for other tasks. Limited research, no- 
tably in life insurance company applications 
of automation, tends to confirm some of 
these ideas. Although it was found that 
many employees were displaced by automa- 
tion, thus far, in the installations surveyed, 
it has been possible to reabsorb these em- 
ployees into other jobs within the firm. 
There is still future prospect for increasing 
employment of the white-collar worker, but 
at a slower rate. 

At the same time, automation does not 
seem to lead to upgrading of jobs or the 
skill requirements of workers. A study con- 
ducted by the Labor & Industrial Relations 
Center of Michigan State University among 
the workers in two companies revealed that 
although 40% felt their jobs were more var- 
ied and interesting or secure since the instal- 
lation of a computer, only half of these at- 
tributed the change to the computer and 
only 15% of those interviewed felt their 
work had changed greatly since the installa- 
tion. 

Most employees felt the change was de- 
sirable and did not feel threatened by it. 
The few newly-created jobs, for program- 
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mers and others, directly related to the in- 
stallation, were generally filled from within 
by old employees having intimate knowl- 
edge of the company’s operations. 

In general, all studies concluded that the 
outlook for automation will be most favor- 
able if management undertakes a re-evalua- 
tion of its operations not only to allocate 
existing tasks to mechanical handling but 
also to discover and develop new operations 
which will take advantage of automation to 
further objectives of the organization.— 
JANE PUGH. 


Employee Evaluation 


Pinpoint Personnel Strength. Nation’s Busi- 
ness. December, 1957. 


To keep today’s business running effi- 
ciently, top management must know its 
strong and weak points, who will fill future 
vacancies, where these vacancies are likely 
to occur and why, the hotshots and the slow 
starters in an organization, and a multitude 
of other factors concerning its personnel. 

As an aid to solving such questions, 
American Cyanamid Company mapped out 
a comprehensive program for reviewing its 
supervisory, managerial, and technical per- 
sonnel. Cyanamid’s approach includes a fac- 
tual analysis of each individual and an esti- 
mate of his potential. The four major ob- 
jectives of the program are: (1) find the 
qualified men within the company for con- 
sideration when management vacancies oc- 
cur; (2) speed up the development of man- 
agement personnel and assist them to 
function more effectively in their present 
jobs; (3) aid in identifying and preparing 
enough back-up men for key management 
jobs so they will be ready to move up suc- 
cessfully; and (4) assure management people 
that their opportunity for growth is com- 
pany-wide. 

Individuals fill out a report that includes 
such information as education, experience 
before joining the company, family status, 





outside activities, and future work interests. 
This information is maintained on IBM 
cards and brought up to date each year by 
a supplemental questionnaire. By use of the 
coded cards, a rapid analysis can be made 
at any time showing the characteristics (age, 
education, aptitudes, interests, etc.) of any 
individual or group. 

The review of the potential of the indi- 
vidual is accomplished by having a person- 
nel relations staff man talk with supervisors. 
The staff interviewer does not judge the 
man, he simply records what the supervisors 
say. The appraisals of each man are pre- 
sented by division management to the top 
staff of the company, and composite reviews 
of the personnel in units and of the entire 
organization are then made.—GEorGE F. 
STARK. 


Employee Relations 


Employer-Employee Relationships in the 
Civil Services of the Canadian Provinces. 
Howard A. Scarrow. Public Administra- 
tion. Spring, 1957. 


Employer-employee relationships in the 
Canadian Provinces vary considerably, and 
development of employee organizations into 
active instruments of staff representation has 
been confined largely to Ontario and the 
western provinces, with the exception of 
Newfoundland in the east. Notable for 
progress in this direction is the Province of 
Saskatchewan where the C.C.F., Canada’s 
version of a socialist party, has held power 
since 1944, The influence of Saskatchewan 
has been felt in the neighboring provinces 
to the extent that British Columbia and Al- 
berta, as well as Saskatchewan, are affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress. 
Progress in the latter province is notable in 
that the Government is legally bound to ne- 
gotiate in good faith with its employees. 
Joint Councils representative of the Gov- 
ernment and the Civil Service Association 
have been established in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. The progress 
made in Ontario and British Columbia has 
been limited, and it might be argued that 
employer-employee relationships have actu- 
ally deteriorated; however, Manitoba and 
Alberta have progressed toward more co- 
operative and harmonious relationships. 
Newfoundland’s Employee Association af- 
filiated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress in 1951 but has been given poor sup- 
port by eligible civil servants and has not 
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met with success. In Quebec, the provincial 
government has discouraged staff associa- 
tions from expanding their activities beyond 
recreational and cultural pursuits. The Que- 
bec Public Service Employee Disputes Act 
of 1944 outlaws strikes and prohibits affilia- 
tion with organized labor. The formation of 
employee associations in the Maritime Prov- 
inces has lagged far behind with Nova Sco- 
tia remaining completely immune to the 
trend; in New Brunswick, the organization 
of a new association is still in progress; and 
the association of Prince Edward Island, 
founded in 1945, has not as yet received of- 
ficial encouragement as a spokesman for its 
membership. The future of official-staff re- 
lationships seems likely to revolve around 
collective bargaining or compulsory arbitra- 
tion as the examples of Great Britain, Sas- 
katchewan, Crown corporations, and Ca- 
nadian municipalities are too numerous to 
be overlooked, and the old arguments of sur- 
render of sovereignty have come to ring 
hollow.—ORVILLE M. MITCHELL. 


Employer-Employee Relationships in the 
Federal Public Service of Australia. Leo 
Blair. Public Administration. Spring, 1957. 


The government of Australia, in common 
with other governments, has come to real- 
ize the importance of good employer-em- 
ployee relations. The machinery at present 
existing in the Commonwealth Public Serv- 
ice, in this regard, very broadly covers 
general conditions of service and the en- 
couragement of staff participation and co- 
operation in the tasks of management and 
administration. 

The authority charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Public Service Act, 1922-54, 
together with the regulations promulgated 
under this Act, is the Public Service Board, 
consisting of a chairman and two commis- 
sioners. The Public Service Arbitration Act, 
1920-55, provides for the appointment of a 
public service arbitrator for the purpose of 
resolving disputes between federal public 
servants and the Board or the employing 
department, with emphasis placed on con- 
ciliation; only after unsuccessful negotia- 
tions are matters dealt with by a formal 
“public hearing.” The decisions of the arbi- 
trator may be appealed to the full Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The staff enjoy the right of association, 
and, to further their co-operation in the so- 
lution of administrative problems, a Joint 
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Council was established in 1945 represent- 
ative of the Board, the departments, and 
the staff organizations. This advisory body 
considers matters of broad general princi- 
ple and reports to the Public Service Board. 
Promotion Appeal Committees, comprised 
of a chairman nominated but not subject to 
the Board, an officer representing the depart- 
ment involved, and an officer nominated by 
the staff organization concerned, generally 
exercise summary jurisdiction in the lower 
salary scales, and in other cases report to 
the Board. Disciplinary Appeal Boards, con- 
sisting of an independent chairman possess- 
ing the qualifications of a magistrate, an of- 
ficer representing the department, and an 
officer elected by the staff of the public serv- 
ice division concerned, may confirm, annul, 
or vary punishments, but may not dismiss. 
The staff also had representation on the Cen- 
tral Classification Committee which sat al- 
most continuously during the period 
1945-50, and which is now established on 
an ad hoc basis as the need arises. Depart- 
ment Advisory Committees which include 
suggestion, training, and management ad- 
visory committees are functioning well and 
are making definite contributions to the 
management of departments. Improvement 
of general conditions relating to welfare 
and social amenities is assisted by Welfare 
Committees —ORVILLE M. MITCHELL. 


Morale 


Personnel Management at the Grass Roots. 
John M. Pfifner and Frank V. K. Mason. 
Personnel Administration. May-June, 1957. 


Critics have often said that personnel 
practitioners worshipped techniques while 
overlooking the human beings who consti- 
tuted their basic concern. This research 
study points up the importance of manage- 
ment’s consideration of workers as human 
beings. The “critical incident” technique, 
which involves collecting and analyzing de- 
scriptions by actual observers of specific 
incidents in which especially effective be- 
havior or actions occurred, was used; 1,371 
incidents were collected during the summer 
and fall of 1955. Close to 90% of these in- 
cidents involved personnel problems. Rather 
than the traditional personnel problems of 
classification, promotions, and service rat- 
ings, the problems dealt with interpersonal 
relations. 

The largest category of responses in- 
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volved disciplinary actions. The workers ex- 
pressed admiration for the supervisor who 
faced-up directly to the derelictions of a 
worker and took prompt and fair action. 
They expressed disapproval of public “bawl- 
ing-outs,” sometimes with little or no justi- 
fication. Employee dismissals were approved 
if they were preceded by a conference with 
the worker explaining the reasons. Any con- 
ference with an employee should, the work- 
ers indicate, give the greatest emphasis to 
his strong points. Overtime work should be 
announced as far in advance as possible. 
Employees feel that they should be con- 
sulted on problems such as overtime, extra 
work, and the like. Greater effort can be 
obtained from them in this way than by 
extra pay or bonuses. 

The situations which annoy or please the 
workers are seemingly commonplace and 
petty. They represent the supervisor’s rec- 
ognizing or failing to recognize that they 
are human beings. The training of super- 
visory personnel should recognize the im- 
portance of this fact—-HENRY E. HALL. 


Six Pointers to More Useful Attitude Sur- 
veys. Lewis E. Albright. Personnel Jour- 
nal. December, 1957. 


Assuming that a personnel manager has 
decided to embark on an attitude survey, 
and that he has enlisted the cooperation of 
his line managers, the following suggestions 
may help make the project more successful: 


(1) Don’t assume that you can read em- 
ployees’ minds. The man who devises an 
attitude questionnaire based solely on his 
own judgment of employees’ problems may 
not discover the things that are really both- 
ering people. One solution is to interview a 
small portion of the total group, then struc- 
ture questionnaire items around the inter- 
view results. The advantages of this proce- 
dure are twofold, (a) you get a better idea 
of what questions to ask, and (b) you can 
phrase the questions in the workers’ own 
language. 

(2) Beware of the “package” survey. 
Questionnaires based on nation-wide or 
even industry-wide studies may be worded 
too generally to bring local problems to 
light. 

(3) Plan in advance to use a scaling pro- 
cedure that yields meaningful results. What 
is needed is a way to compute a person’s 
total morale score as well as his score for 





each major category of attitude. One way 
to do this, which is of practical value, is 
the method devised by Rensis Likert. 

(4) Pretest the questionnaire. Try a pre- 
liminary form of the attitude instrument on 
a sample of your survey group. A pilot run 
will show up ambiguous items and enable 
you to refine the scales statistically in much 
the same way many personnel tests are re- 
fined. 

(5) Consider the use of an outsider to 
administer the scale. A recent study has 
shown that workers seem to feel less threat 
to their anonymity when an outsider, rather 
than a company man, handles the adminis- 
tration. 

(6) Don’t overlook already existing mo- 
rale indices. Checking the results of your 
survey with surface indicators such as rates 
of turnover, absenteeism, and grievances 
provides you with some external evidence of 
the validity of your scale-—ROBERT A. 
EARLE. 


Public Relations 


Public Relations and Government. Leonard 
L. Knott. The Civil Service Review. June, 
1957. 


A close relationship exists between public 
relations and public administration; both 
recognize they are concerned with, and owe 
something to, the public. No business, no 
product or service, can last long in today’s 
highly competitive world if it displeases the 
public. Good public relations is equally im- 
portant for departments of government; a 
government which consistently neglects its 
public relations will cease to be a govern- 
ment. In its simplest form, public relations 
consists of behaving in such a way as to de- 
serve public goodwill and acceptance, then 
making sure the public knows you behave 
that way. Every technique available to busi- 
ness is available to the civil service—more 
so, because the press and public are gen- 
erally more interested in public affairs than 
the affairs of a single corporation. 

The attitude of always being right is not 
good public relations. Everyone makes mis- 
takes and everyone likes the company or 
department which admits mistakes, then 
promises to do better. This is one technique 
that applies particularly to government serv- 
ice. 

Public officials can apply public relations 
techniques by being courteous and well-in- 
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formed, by knowing how to work and deal 
with the press, by communicating orally in 
clear, informative language. Each adminis- 
trator in a government department should 
carefully consider all the purposes for which 
public relations policies and procedures are 
to be adopted. During this period of con- 
sideration, these principles should be ac- 
cepted: (1) that whatever is done will be 
done honestly, (2) that the dangers of mis- 
use will be realized and understood, (3) that 
there will be constant supervision to insure 
that the responsibility that goes with power 
will be met.—PauL M. MATTHEWS. 


Supervision 


The New Dimension of Supervision. F. Ken- 
neth Berrien. Personnel Administration. 
May-June, 1957. 


The framework of society does not pro- 
vide what was a natural support for col- 
laborative efforts essential to the industrial 
process. The foreman himself can no longer 
exert the power that at one time produced 
compliant behavior, if not team _ spirit. 
Therefore, today, participative decision-mak- 
ing has become more necessary. It is that 
process whereby the supervisor presents to 
his men a problem with all relevant infor- 
mation and encourages them to discover, 
with his help, the best possible solution. 
Participative decision-making is a device 
that recognizes the power of the group in 
enlisting its collaborative efforts. 

The supervisor often lacks all the infor- 
mation he needs to know if he depends 
solely upon his own resources. Employees 
also have special information about a great 
many problems which, if taken into ac- 
count, can frequently make the difference 
between a wise and an unwise decision. 
Troublesome decisions are those in which 
the outcome is either extremely uncertain 
or certainly unpleasant. It is the former type 
that can often be made easier through par- 
ticipative decision-making. In this way, by 
cooperative thinking, many personnel and 
office problems are ironed out by working 
together. 

The power of the supervisor is devalued 
if he is not able, in the majority of situa- 
tions, to exhibit sound judgment, contribute 
new ideas and more original ones, or show 
superior grasp of the implications of any 
action. If he does exhibit these qualities his 
prestige is grounded more firmly through 
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participation with the group than with any 
other way. 

The supervisor needs to develop a certain 
know-how in using this method of manage- 
ment. Precaution must be taken not to stifle 
discussion, in announcing decisions, and in 
accepting the hostility which may arise when 
subordinates’ ideas are rejected. The skilled 
supervisor recognizes that conflicts can be 
used to cement good relationships over the 
long pull. 

Participative decision-making is still too 
young for us to estimate its full strength or 
weakness. It is clear, however, that the type 
of relationship described here is far sturdier 
than the type the preachers of good human 
relations conventionally advocate——HaRRY 
C. MARTIN. 


Training 
Automation Personnel Shortages—What 
Colleges Are Doing To Meet the Need. 
Clarence B. Hillberry. Personnel Adminis- 
tration. November-December, 1957. 


When Dr. Vannevar Bush built the first 


| large-scale automatic computer in 1930 he 


heralded a new series of revolutionary de- 
velopments in technology. This machine 
and its successors have made profound cul- 
tural changes which present immense chal- 
lenges and which require energetic responses 
of education working cooperatively with the 
entire community. 

In freeing human _ intelligence from 
much intellectual and physical drudgery, 
automation also creates new and difficult 
problems. Personnel must be trained and 
retrained to meet the technical demands 
of the new machines and the ever-increas- 
ing variety of fields in which they are 
finding application—from physical problems 
in science and engineering to the field of 
automatic control, and, more recently, in 
social and economic realms to such prob- 


lems as city and expressway traffic prob- 


lems, and animal and human nerve net- 


' works. It is necessary to provide people with 


the broad education which will enable them 
to live happily, responsibly, and creatively 
in a world which is offering more leisure 
but, at the same time, demanding greater 
increases in technical skill and specialized 
knowledge. 

The cooperation of industry, labor, edu- 
cational institutions, government agencies, 
and other groups within the community is 
needed to prevent the appearance of social 
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evils associated with the early periods of the 
industrial revolution. Many American uni- 
versities and colleges have been offering the 
necessary training to meet the demands of 
automatic equipment. 

The Wayne State University computation 
laboratory is one university’s attempt to 
meet some of these demands caused by au- 
tomation. Many business and industrial con- 
cerns participate in the current program 
which, like others, began as a series of for- 
mal credit courses, lecture series, confer- 
ences, seminars, and summer courses. The 
most recent development is a Master’s pro- 
gram in the field of automatic data process- 
ing, which yields a Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree.—MILDRED PERLMAN. 


Why Training Programs Fail to Carry Over. 
James N. Mosel. Personnel. November- 
December, 1957. 


All too often, we find that training was 
a success in that the employee learned, but, 
unfortunately, the learning was not con- 
verted into on-the-job behavior. To achieve 
this, the training content must be usable, 
and the trainee must acquire this usable 
content. The trainee must be motivated to 
change his job behavior to reflect what he 
has been taught in training. 

While we know that we are training all 
right, we are faced with the fact that our 
training stays right where it was acquired— 
in the training situation. Trainees must be 
motivated to learn and be motivated to use 
their learning. There must be rewards and 
punishments, incentives and deterrents, in 
the job situation which will reinforce the 
application of his new knowledge. The 
trainer, at present, has no control over these 
rewards and punishments. 

There are official rewards and punish- 
ments which management makes such as 
promotions, demotions, incentive awards, 
pay raises, etc. Informal rewards and pun- 
ishments are friendliness and social ostra- 
cism, being treated as a “good guy” and be- 
ing considered a “bum.” These informal 
social pressures applied by fellow workers 
and supervisors disrupt the transfer of the 
newly acquired skills to the job situation. 

When we try to change a person’s job be- 
havior, what we are really doing is trying 
to change his social relations. The higher the 
job in the organization, the more sensitive 
are the job elements to social relations. Thus 
our trainee is often confronted with a re- 





ward structure which punishes him if he 
sticks to his training. He doesn’t want to 
look like a “greenhorn.” He wants to be 
accepted by a higher status worker. He is 
sensitive to such pressures. 

Similarly, supervisory personnel encoun- 
ter two types of reward agents; the subor- 
dinate upon whom he depends for assist- 
ance and cooperation, and the boss who 
controls his progress in the organization. No 
training program can be effective unless 
management practices what the trainer 
teaches. Nearly all training should teach 
how to overcome the problems encountered 
in applying the training. The foremost prob- 
lem is the deterrent effect on other people 
of “new-fangled” ideas. The training direc- 
tor must have influence among the working 
force. He cannot remain a staff person. Top 
executives can be actively involved in train- 
ing at the lower levels; determining needs, 
planning, and actually doing the training 
itself —EDWARD SCHEINKMAN. 


1958 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public 
Personnel Association have accepted the 
editor’s invitation to serve as abstracters of 
articles for the “Personnel Literature” sec- 
tion of Public Personnel Review in 1958. 


Robert A. Earle, Director of Personnel, City 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 


APRIL 1958 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, 
Texas Merit System Council, Austin, 
Texas 


Harry C. Martin, Merit System Director, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, Personnel 
Council, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Paul Matthews, Office of the Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada 


Orville M. Mitchell, Personnel Officer, On- 
tario Department of Public Works, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


Mildred Perlman, Principal Personnel Ex- 
aminer (Classification), City Civil Service 
Commission, New York, New York 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Jerry C. Riley, Personnel Analyst, Califor- 
nia State Personnel Board, Los Angeles, 
California 


Edward Scheinkman, Assistant Personnel 
Examiner, Department of Personnel, New 
York, New York 


Charles J. Setzer, Assistant Personnel Exam- 
iner, New York City Personnel Depart- 
ment, New York, New York 


George F. Stark, Regional Representative, 
State Merit Systems, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Kansas 
City, Missouri 





Editorial 
(Continued from page 86) 


times, like the farmer, we don’t farm half 
as well as we know how! Sometimes we over- 
look the lessons that research teaches or al- 
low inertia to block the application of su- 
perior methods to our everyday work. 

The next 25 years can witness the most 
dramatic advances of the merit system pro- 
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vided we set our sights on strengthening its 
everyday operation. There is no single 
simple formula for accomplishing this— 


just a steady succession of doing every little | 


thing to the best of our ability. But if we 


faithfully pursue this goal to its achieve- | 


ment, the Civil Service Centennial of 1983 
will be truly an occasion for nationwide pop- 
ular celebration! 


J. J. Donovan, Managing Editor 
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chologist, and the American Journal of 
Psychiatry. 


Orin F. Nolting 

. . author of Employee Training in Ger- 
man Local Government, is Executive Direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. He is also Director of the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee for Inter- 
national Municipal Co-Operation, U.S.A., 
and the U.S. member of the Executive 
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ticles in the field of municipal administra- 
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Harry Reiner 

. . co-author of How To Design Reading 
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IVE YEARS of careful research . . . plus a lifetime of profes- 
sional experience in the civil service field . . . went into the 
preparation of this authoritative, practical reference guide— 


Just Off the Press! 
THE LAW OF CIVIL SERVICE 


H. ELIOT KAPLAN 


General Counsel, National Civil Service League 


HE AUTHOR, a nationally recognized authority, needs no introduc- 

tion to members of the Public Personnel Association. He has re- 
searched more than 6,500 landmark court decisions covering municipal, 
state, and federal civil service cases. In one comprehensive volume you 
can now get fast, correct answers based on up-to-date information. Here 
are just a few of the subjects covered: 


How Laws Are Adopted Questions That Have Suspensions, Lay-offs, 

For Full Effectiveness Been Court-Tested Reinstatements—Rules 
For Constitutionality and Procedures 

How Special Groups Removals, Dismissals— Eligibility, Appointments, 
Are Affected Required Procedures and Promotions 

The Who and How of Disciplinary Action— Present Status of Veteran 
Rule Making Judicial Review Preferences 

Classification of Positions Public Employees and Pension Rights and 
and Salary Schedules Political Activity Retirement Benefits 

Examination Ratings Public Employee— When Public Officials Are 
And Review Management Relations _ Liable 


The Law of Civil Service is written in plain, non-technical language. It 
will serve as a constant, valuable guide to civil service commissioners . . . 
public personnel officials . . . public administrators . . . drafters of civil 
service legislation. Get a copy for permanent staff reference use! 


$11.00 per copy—Write for free examination offer. 
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“A LANDMARK FOR PROGRESS” 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


By Cecil E. Goode 


"RESEARCH" is the magic touchstone marking the way to progress in many 
fields today. Everywhere we see evidence of the gains that science and tech- 
nology have made possible. 


. . . But what's the story on research in the personnel field? Up to now, not 
many people knew the answers to questions like these— 


WHO does most of the personnel research today? 
WHAT is the significance of research findings? 


WHY are governmental personnel research needs lagging? 


WHO is financing most of today's research? 
WHAT action program is needed for the future? 


WHY should personnel people be more research-minded ? 


Aided by a Ford Foundation grant, the Public Personnel Association re- 
cently undertook a comprehensive survey to track down the facts . . . to find 
the "WHO," "WHAT," and "WHY" . . . to make the answers widely avail- 
able. The survey was conducted by Cecil E. Goode, Editor of the journal Per- 
sonnel Administration, and broadly experienced as a personnel executive and 
writer. 


In Personnel Research Frontiers Mr. Goode presents his survey findings and 
recommendations for a program to produce and use more and better personnel 
research on governmental personnel problems. Those who reviewed the report 
in draft form have acclaimed it as a ‘landmark for progress." 


If you're now in personnel work . . . if you're interested in looking ahead 
to the future . . . you'll want a copy for your professional library. 


List price, $3.50—Price to PPA members, $2.50 
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